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First-quarter sales are up; 
profit picture is dappled 
with dips 





Wanta college-fresh sales 
trainee? You'll pay 
$500/month 





Frozen-food transport with 
no moving parts. Key: 
liquid nitrogen .. . p. 61 





Computerized pilot plant 
costs more but gets data 
faster 





Dow’s Oren: Motives 
move men... p. 96 
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Improved Production 
of esters, 
amides, 
ketones, 
peroxides, 
ureides 

and many other 
acid derivatives. 
Available 
carload, 

less carload. 


Acetyl Chloride 
Adipoy! Chloride 
Azelaoyl Chloride 
Butyroyl Chloride 
Caproy! Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
Cinnamoyl] Chloride 
Decanoyl Chloride 
Isobutyroyl Chloride 
Isovaleroyl Chloride 
Lauroy! Chloride 
Myristoyl Chloride 
Oleoyl Chloride 
Palmitoyl Chloride 
Pelargony] Chloride 
Phenylacetyl Chloride 
Propiony! Chloride 
Sebacoy! Chloride 
Stearoyl Chloride 
and 
others, made to order 





Send for new booklet 
which describes our 


operation 


THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES 
East Rutherford, New Jersey 





with 20,000 gallon capacity gives you 
double the payload of conventional 
tank cars...four times the highway 
truck maximum. This super capacity 
means lower shipping and handling 
costs right down the line. 


- The MARK-20—flagship of North 
American’s growing tank car fleet— 
assures you the finest in safe, smooth, 
low-cost shipping at your service full 
time... with no capital investment on 
your part. We will custom-build this 
advanced car to your specifications. 


~For full information on the MARK-20 
...or help in using rail shipping 
logistics to cut distribution costs... 
call or write today. Standard MARK-20 
cars are available for immediate 
leasing. NORTH AMERICAN 
CAR CORPORATION, 
231 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, 
FInancial 6-0400. 
































‘ae Piggyback and Containerization cars and services « Tank cars, up to 20,000 gallon MARK-20 car + Dri-Protecto, 
: refrigerator, covered hopper and livestock cars + Sag Junction Terminal storage on lilinois Waterway 





NOW. -- IN COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION 


0H 
CH, 


UH 


Ortho -tert-buty/pheno/ 


Ethyl can now supply all your needs for this inter- 
esting chemical. 

Ortho-tert-butylphenol offers you two unique features: 
a semi-hindered yet reactive hydroxy! group, as well 
as active ortho and para positions. 

Currently, it is showing promise in the manufacture 
of perfumes, dyes and synthetic resins... . also in 
plasticizers and surface active agents. 


This product is another of Ethyl’s growing family of 


ortho-alkylated chemicals. Other members available 
in commercial or development quantities include: 


* 2, 6-Di-tert-butyiphenol « 2,6-Diisopropy!phenol 
* 2-Methy!-6-tert-butyiphenol + Ortho-ethylaniline 
* Ortho-isopropyliphenol * 2, 6-Diethylaniline 


One or more of these chemical intermediates may im- 
prove your present products, lower their cost—or 
open the way to new products. For detailed informa- 
tion and samples, please write: 


ETHYL CORPORATION, new york 17, N.Y. * TULSA * CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO * ETHYL USA (EXPORT) NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ETHY! 
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New life on the Big Sandy: story behind petrochemical growth 
at tri-state junction of Ohio and Big Sandy rivers....p. 81 


‘Rare’ metals groom for space-age role: the unfolding markets 
for beryllium, tantalum, columbium p. 92 


Scientific management—yes; but worker motivation is also vital 
element of effective maintenance p. 96 


6 VIEWPOINT 

6 LETTERS 

7 MEETINGS 

13 BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


21 Mixed operating results for this 
year’s first quarter: chemical sales 
make solid gains over °59’s first 
and fourth periods, but some profits 
are sagging. 


Capital spending is in for a big 
jump this year; outlays will top 
those of any previous year except 
°57. CPI managers made their 
budget-boosting decisions within 
the past few months. 


Is Olin Mathieson out of the woods 
at last? President Osborn feels the 
33% rise in first-quarter profits 
shows company is now on sound 
financial footing. 


In U.S. chemical exports, the big 
swing last year was to busy, pros- 
perous West Europe. 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


RESEARCH 

Growing list of polymer-based 
photosensitive systems aims at 
broad variety of uses. 


SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 
Chemical salesman, class of ’60, 
will get a record starting salary 
and likely be technically trained. 


Defense Dept.’s new _ universal 
packaging code unifies specs. 


SPECIALTIES 


may trigger new markets for resins 
used in foam insulation. 


Small chemical companies can go 
after overseas business, says spe- 
cialties-man Max Potash. Here’s 
his idea of how to do it. 


ENGINEERING 

Automatically controlled _ pilot 
plants yield more data at lower 
costs. 


General Electric readies ion-mem- 
brane fuel cells for debut in port- 
able military power supplies. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 


ADMINISTRATION 

Tri-state junction of the Ohio and 
Big Sandy rivers takes on major 
petrochemical role. 


Congress’ windup dash _ before 
Presidential nominating conven- 
tions may leave chemical legisla- 
tion hanging. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 


MARKETS 

Beryllium, tantalum and colum- 
bium head the list of newer metals 
carving markets in space-age tech- 
nology. 


PRODUCTION 

Recent gains in maintenance ef- 
ficiency resulted from scientific 
management methods. But don’t 
overlook worker motivation. In- 
terview with veteran maintenance 
manager. 


Liquid-nitrogen freezing of food 102 BUSINESS BENCHMARKS 
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Ultra’s Complete Line of Surfactants and Detergent Components Typify 


WI CG © LIQUID DETERGENTS STAY SPARKLING 
CLEAR when you depress cloud 
points with Ultra hydrotropes. 
Acting as coupling agents and 
solubilizers, these hydrotropes al- 
low easier formulation of heavy- 
duty detergents, Light-duty liquid 


detergents formulated with Ultra 
hydrotropes won’t cloud up on 
store or consumer shelves. In both 
light- and heavy-duty detergents, 
these products permit higher con- 
centrations of active ingredients. 





SPECIALIZED CLEANING TASKS DE- 
PEND ON DETERGENT VERSATILITY. 
Ultra supplies outstanding, qual- 
ity-tested detergent bases to meet 
your exact detergent require- 
ments. As starting points for fin- 
ished detergents, these quality 
products combine maximum econ- 
omy with easy processing. They 
offer optimum characteristics for 
formulating specialty cleaning 
compounds both for industrial 
and institutional use. Ultra prod- 
ucts are also outstanding in the 
textile and paper industries, and 
in concrete and cinder block man- 
ufacture, where they act as air- 
entrainment agents. 
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HOUSEHOLD CHORES ARE EASIER 
with today’s harder-working li- 
quid detergents and Ultra’s super- 
amides give them longer-lasting 
foams with improved perform- 
ance, Ultrapole® LDA is particu- 
larly useful as a foam stabilizer 
and viscosity modifier in dish- 
tergents. And, in cosmetics and 
shampoos, Ultra’s alkanolamine 
condensates are ideal thickening 
agents and foam stabilizers. 


Other Witco quality chemicals for industry include: 


2) 
ay ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS 
—— 


Sodium and other Salts of Xylene and Toluene Sulfonic Acids (Hydra- 
tropes) * Foam Builders and Stabilizers « Alkyl Ary! Sulfonates 


® 
Qe ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Metallic Stearates e Resins for Urethane Foams © Paint Driers « Emcol 
Emulsifiers for Agriculture, Industry, Food, Cosmetics « Phthalic Anhydride 
e Vinyl Stabilizers 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Carbon Blacks « Rubber Plasticizers, Accelerators, Anti-Sunchecking Wax 


Pose 
PIONEER PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Asphaltic Compounds for Storage Tank Insulation and Vapor-Sealing 
e Witcolite Insulation for Underground Piping 


& ae SODEN CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


CANADA 
WITCO CHEMICAL CO., CANADA, LTD. 


Carries the complete line of Witco Chemicals in Canada 





oe wate nn nnn en ee eee nen n ne nnes, 


WiITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
122 East 42nd Street, Dept cw4, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the following products: 








1 am interested in the following applications: 











Name 





Company__ 
Address 














Soles Offices in Chicago * Quincy-Boston * Akron + Atlanta * Houston * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada (Soden Chemicals Division) * London and Manchester, England + Glasgow, Scotland + Rotterdam, Holland * Paris, France 
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VIEWPOINT 


Get Them Off the Fence 


THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN will be the 
most emotionally charged in recent history. The issues of religion, 
old-age benefits and civil rights are already in the limelight—and will 
stay there. In such an atmosphere it’s easy to lose sight of some im- 
portant issues that may bulk larger in determining the future of the 
U.S. than do the more sensational ones. 

What is the position of each candidate on issues affecting the business 
community? Business has a big job to do in providing livelihood for 
most of us—and it is certainly entitled to ask what kind of climate it 
can expect. During the past seven years the climate has been kept 
largely clement—despite the grumbles of those who see something im- 
moral in making a profit and exercising the prerogatives of ownership. 
The distorted picture of the drug industry presented by investigating 
committees, the unreasoned approach to food additive legislation, the 
unsupportable charges brought against chemical firms by antitrust and 
other agencies are examples of ill-conceived incursions by government 
into the area of business. Since government is so much with us, it’s 
only proper that both the Presidential and Congressional candidates 
tell us where they stand on issues affecting business. 

What, for instance, does Kennedy see as the proper role of govern- 
mental regulatory bodies? What is Nixon’s view on tariffs? What does 
Humphrey think of the concept of regulated profits? What about 
Lyndon Johnson’s views on depletion allowances? 

We can find some of the answers by looking at the voting records. 
But suppose we end up with Rockefeller and/or Stevenson—how do 
we judge them? And to those who see the election as a shoo-in for 
Nixon, there’s no assurance that he'll follow Eisenhower’s lead. Will 
he veer to the left or to the right of our present path? 

No economic sector as competitive as the $80-billion/year chemical 
process industries is going to be unanimous in pushing -for the same 
objectives; but all segments should know their friends and foes. 

The machinery of determining the chemical industry consensus 
about important issues is already set up. The Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn. and the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturing Assn., among 
others, express industry’s viewpoint to our legislators. 

There’s great merit in speaking with one voice in matters that affect 
our whole industry, but there’s always the danger of being scorned as 
a pressure group. Let’s ask our questions of this year’s candidates not 
simply as businessmen but also as citizens. The two are not incom- 
patible: our Constitution, in fact, was in large measure put into force 
by men who valued property rights as well as by social ameliorists. A 
simple letter to the candidates asking them where they stand may well 
elicit a better response and do more good than a high-powered industry 
effort to make a candidate aware of its problems. 

Government has been asking the questions of industry and getting 
straight answers. What we need now is reciprocity. Let’s find out 
from the candidates where they stand on issues we deem important. 


LETTERS 


Rug-Pulling Prelude? 


To THE EpiTror: Your “Viewpoint” 
(March 5) gave some interesting com- 
ments on reasons for Russia’s pur- 
chase of our chemicals. 

I can’t remember where, but I re- 
cently read of another possibility that 
may be more to the point than any of 
those you mentioned. 

This was the statement that one of 
Russia’s methods of weakening capital- 
ism is to become a substantial cus- 
tomer for its goods and then “pull 
the rug” by suddenly cutting off pur- 
chases. 

J. C. MADIGAN 
Naugatuck Chemical 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Aerosol Perfumes 


To THE Epitor: I found your article 
titled “Aerosols: Fragrance Front- 
Runners” (Jan. 2) most interesting 
and informative, and I congratulate 
you for a most timely report. 

On the other hand, I feel that you 
should set the record straight on some 
vital facts. For example, you state 
that “in °58, Chanel broke the ice 
for the ‘French’ houses,” etc. .. . 
Previous to this you state that in ’54, 
“Carven-Parfums (New York) brought 
out aerosol cologne versions of Ma 
Griffe and Robe D’Un Soir.” As a 
perfumer, I can tell you that Carven 
is considered no less “French” than 
Chanel or Lanvin, and in all three 
cases their aerosol versions have been 
packaged in the United States. 

Furthermore, I believe you made a 
serious oversight in omitting Corday 
completely from your history of aero- 
sols. In Jan *54, Carven introduced its 
aerosol colognes; and in March ’54, 
Corday (which is also a “French 
house”) brought out its aerosol co- 
lognes (one month before American 
house Lentheric, which you did men- 
tion). Corday has been extremely suc- 
cessful in its aerosol program, having 
sold well over a million units of its 
spray colognes alone. 

What is more, Corday pioneered 
aerosol perfume use, winning the offi- 
cial packaging award of the Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers Assn. in ’54 
for its purse perfume aerosol atom- 
izer. 

In addition, Corday worked closely 
with a valve manufacturer (VCA), 
and together we produced the first 
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metered-spray valve, which we used 
in our aerosol perfume package. 

We agree that consumer acceptance 
of aerosol colognes and perfumes seem 
to indicate a very bright future for 
this form of packaging in our industry. 
However, I would seriously question 
the figure in your article, which cites 
as a fact “that 77% of all fragrances 
sold are now packaged in aerosols.” 
I cannot believe this is true, especially 
in view of the lower-priced fragrance 
items sold in tremendous quantity in 
nonaerosol bottles. . . . 

HERBERT F, STORFER 
Executive Vice-President 
Corday Inc. 

New York 


Corday has been an aerosol pioneer, 
and this fact should have been noted 
Nevertheless, Chanel “broke the ice” 
in the sense that, because of its great 
size, its competitors were forced to 
follow suit. 

The 77% figure is admittedly an 
estimate, but one that was not gain- 
said by the many perfumers we talked 
with.—Eb. 


Mexican Sulfur 


To THE Epitor: Your story re- 
garding sulfur in Tehuantepec (March 
19, p. 25) mentions sulfur explora- 
tions companies prospecting on a 
large concession, but no mention is 
made that the second-largest sulfur 
company in the area is Texas Inter- 
national Sulphur (Houston). 

This company is operating on a 
6-million-ton proved dome and has 
produced about 20,000 tons to date. 
There are 27 wells on a 24-hour 
production basis, producing 400 
tons/day. The firm is negotiating to 
buy from the Mexican government 
the defunct Mexican Gulf Sulphur 
Co. and has unexplored concessions 
embracing over 100,000 acres. ... 

ALFRED J. PEIFFER 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be per- 
tinent, as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence 
to: H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 
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Ink for Automation 


To THE Epiror: May I compli- 
ment you and your staff on the very 
interesting article on magnetic check 
printing (CW, March 12, p. 95). 

After an extended period of re- 
search and development, we are now 
one of the major suppliers of this 
type of ink; as such, we are keenly 
aware of the difficulties you must 
have had in gathering the available 
data and in presenting to the public 
the correct present status. This is a 
new development, and, although it 
has already found several major ap- 
plications, it seems destined to as- 
sume a major role in many phases 
of automation. 

Especially pleased were we all that 
once again printing inks have “made” 
the cover of a major chemical maga- 
zine. This doesn’t happen too often, 
you know. Furthermore, it is surely 
significant that the occasion to bring 
printing inks to national attention was 
not in the time-honored field of pub- 
lication printing nor in the more re- 
cent and glamorous field of packag- 
ing, but in. . . this still newer and 
very promising field of control and 
automation, where precision is of ut- 
most importance. 

CaRL B. BLAKE 

Director of Research 
Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
New York 


Free Trade or Not? 


To THE EpiTor: When I started to 
read your editorial “Time To Argue 
Free Trade” (Feb. 13, p. 13), my first 
impression was that you were being a 
bit facetious. After all, there has been 
an almost continuous clamor made 
about imports in the past, with in- 
sistence on high tariffs and import 
quotas by certain segments of the 
chemical industry. 

However, the views given in your 
editorial and those of the purchasing 
agents discussed in the article “Pros 
and Cons of Foreign Buying” (p. 95) 
reflect a more realistic attitude toward 
international trade by the chemical 
industry. This broader attitude on the 
part of the industry, its spokesmen 
and its media can result only in the 
sound development of production fa- 
cilities and world markets. 

Incidentally, that discussion by some 
astute purchasing agents would also 


make a good case study for those ot 
us who are selling overseas markets. 

MICHAEL A. BERNARDI 

Wantagh, N.Y. 


CHEMICAL WEEK is neither “pro- 
tectionist’ nor “free-trade.” Either 
stand is unrealistic because it is too 
general. Selectivity—deciding each 
case on the basis of the best interests, 
not solely of the producers, but of the 
national economy and defense—strikes 
us as the proper approach.—Eb. 


Liquid, Not Gas 


To THE EpitTor: In your article 
“Tank Truck Bids for Chlorine Traf- 
fic’ (CW, March 19, p. 31), your 
statement that “chlorine is carried as a 
gas in 1-ton cylinders, not as a liquid 
as in other tank cars” is in error. 
The chlorine in ton containers is in 
the liquid form, same as it is in 
all chlorine cylinders (50-, 100-, 150- 
Ib. sizes) and all tank cars. ... 

H. A. SOMMERS 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 
Philadelphia 


Right. It can be bled off as a gas, 
but it is in the liquid phase inside 
the cylinder.—Eb. 


MEETINGS 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 48th annual meeting, Washington, 
D. C., May 1-4. 


Electrochemical Society, spring meet- 
ing, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, May 1-5. 


Industrial Waste Conference, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., May 3-13. 


Mechanical Handling Exposition, Earls 
Court, London, England, May 3-13. 


American Institute of Chemists, an- 
nual meeting, Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, May 11-13. 


Chemical Market Research Assn., meet- 
ing; theme construction needs plastics 
may fill; Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
May 18. 


Operations Research Society of Amer- 
ica, annual meeting, Statler Hotel, New 
York, May 19-21. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, coating conference, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 23-25. 


The Materials Handling Institute, New 
England show, Commonwealth Armory, 
Boston, June 6-8. 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn., meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York, June 14. 





Here’s the story on 


new St. Regis 

CAPCOTE PE bags... 
better moisture-barrier 
performance at 


reduced cost! 


This is the bag! No other. 


An exclusive development of St. Regis packaging re- 
search, new Capcote PE bags give you polyethylene 
protection with superior performance—not at greater 
cost, but less cost! Sounds impossible. But it was 
made possible by an entirely new extruding process 
perfected under our Packaging-In-Depth Program. 
Just as St. Regis pioneered the first commercial PE 
coated sheet, so we continue to explore new ways to 
serve you better. 

Capcote PE assures you of the most effective prod- 
uct protection ... economically. Capcote PE lets you 
upgrade your bag specifications by replacing less effi- 
cient moisture-barrier sheets with superior moisture- 
resistance. Capcote PE makes your bag choice simpler. 
Instead of buying by weight, you determine the de- 
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you...improved PE!” 


COSTS MORE!” 


|" 


cost less 


STORY ?” 


gree of moisture-resistance you need, and pick from 
five grades: Capcote PE 100, 150, 200, 300 or 400. 

St. Regis bag salesmen make sure you get the right 
sheet for the job. Capcote PE brings you greater flex 
life, improved adhesion and superior protection—all 
at lower cost. 

Ask your Bag Division representative for full de- 
tails. Count on him to give you the best buy for the 
most protection. And count on St. Regis Packaging- 
In-Depth for continuing research in packaging 
materials, equipment and methods to keep your oper- 
ating costs down! 

Write today for literature on Capcote PE-Dept. 
CW-4, St. Regis Paper Company, 150 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





*Trademark 


BAG DIVISION 


Packaging-in-depth by St.Regis 


PAPER COMPANY 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


and THIS 


“KARBATE” TYPE MV 
r4 ENTRAINMENT SEPARATOR 


CONDENSER VAPOR -LIQUID 
4 SEPARATOR 





~<@ HEATER 


is a corrosion-resistant 


“KARBATE’ IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE 


TYPE MV ENTRAINMENT SEPARATOR! 


The difference between no separator and an effi- 
cient ‘‘Karbate’’ entrainment separator on an 
evaporator is increased profit and reduced conden- 
sate contamination. A very small product loss in 





the overhead vapors from an evaporator—even 
when handling low cost chemicals—adds up to a 
substantial amount in a year. 

For example, a one percent loss of P.O;, valued 
at four cents a pound, is not considered unusual 
for a phosphoric acid evaporator. An evaporator 
operating 7,000 hours per year and handling three 
tons per hour of P.O; will lose roughly $16,800 
per year. A large part of this loss can be recovered 
with a “Karbate” impervious graphite Type MV 
entrainment separator, paying-out the cost of 
this equipment — $4,000 including a lead lined 
transition section or $2,500 with a rubber lined 
transition section — in a very short period. 

In addition to low cost, ‘“Karbate” impervious 
graphite Type MV entrainment separators offer 
these features: complete corrosion resistance... 
high operating efficiency...low pressure drop... 
simple construction—easily cleaned. For details, 
write for CATALOG SECTION S-6900. 





“Karbate” Entrainment 
Separator (Line Type) 

View from downstream 
end showing collector. 


“Karbate” Entrainment 
Separator (Module 
Type) Downstream 
view of assembly of 
12 modules with 

side plates. 


“National”, “‘Karbate”’ and ‘‘Union Carbide’’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY : Division of Union Carbide Corporation » 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
OFFICES: Birmingham, Chicago, Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco * CANADA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 
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Making pigs healthy is also Jefferson’s business 


Thousands of progressive hog raisers consider 
piperazine to be superior to all other anthelmintics as a 
safe, sure, and economical method of swine worm con- 
trol. Keeping pigs healthy and producing maximum 
gains is particularly important to the grower during this 
year of depressed pork prices. Jefferson, as the leading 
producer of piperazine, has done much to keep the sup- 
ply adequate and the price low . . . piperazine costs 
75% less than antibiotic-type wormers per hog treated. 

Jefferson also produces such piperazine deriva- 
tives as N,N’-Dimethylpiperazine, which shows promise 


HOUSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND + CHARLOTTE + LOS ANGELES 


as a catalyst for flexible urethane foams; N-Aminoethyl- 
piperazine, a new curing agent for epoxy resins; and 
Piperazinedipropanol, being tested as a catalyst for rigid 
urethane foams. In addition, Jefferson supplies complex 
polyamine mixtures containing piperazine compounds. 
These mixtures are useful intermediates in the asphalt, 
resin and petroleum industries. For information on 
Jefferson’s complete line of chemicals and services 

. contact Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 1121 
Walker Avenue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 
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This week it’s official: Rohm & Haas’ $6.1-million bid for the 
Louisville, Ky., butadiene plant has been accepted by the government. 
R&H now will move to transform the wartime facility into an acrylic 
products plant. The company says that recent reports that it will spend 
$10 million to get the plant into production just aren’t true—that the 
exact outlay has not yet been determined. (Total capital expenditures 
planned by Rohm & Haas for ’60 are expected to be about $34 million 
compared with $19 million in ’59.) 





The butadiene plant, which has been in the custody of Publicker 
Industries since 55 (CW Business Newsletter, Feb. 20), “has good offices, 
power plant and warehouse facilities, but little equipment which R & H 
can utilize for its products,” according to Rohm & Haas officials. There- 
fore new construction will be required for this fifth R&H plant. 


Although the company plans to produce both acrylic monomer 
and polymers at the plant, it still hasn’t determined whether acrylic mold- 
ing powders will be made at this facility. Earliest production target: mid- 
summer 1961. 


And Reichhold Chemicals has officially acquired Modiglass Fi- 
bers, Inc., a Florham Park, N.J., glass fiber products manufacturer held 
by Nicolet Industries, also of Florham Park (CW Business Newsletter, 
April 16). The two companies report that RCI now has acquired a con- 
trolling stock interest for an undisclosed number of RCI shares. 





Two firms project future expansions at annual meetings: 





e Sun Oil President Robert G. Dunlop said the company is 
planning further expansion in petrochemicals—either on its own, or in 
affiliation with other companies (along the lines of its partnerships with 
Olin Mathieson and American Viscose). But the lines it will take reportedly 
are “somewhat undecided.” 


e Susquehanna Corp.’s J. Patrick Lannan, chairman and presi- 
dent, predicts further expansions and acquisitions as the firm diversifies— 
especially into electronics and metallurgy. Already under way: the con- 
struction of a new uranium processing plant near Falls City, Tex., and 
a new vanadium processing plant at Edgemont, S. D. 


Expansions are coming in petrochemicals and silicones: 





e Cities Service Co. is beginning immediate construction of a 
multimillion-dollar, 120-million-lbs./year ortho-xylene plant at its sub- 
sidiary’s (Cities Service Refining Corp.) Lake Charles, La., refinery. The 
company says a contract with Cosden Petroleum has been entered into 
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for sale of the plant’s production through Cosden’s agent, Fallek Chemical 
(New York). 


e General Electric, as first step of a two-year silicone expan- 


sion program, will construct a $1-million fluids finishing building at its 
Waterford, N.Y., facilities. 


e Olin Mathieson will build a multimillion-dollar plant near its 
inorganic chemicals works at Saltville, Va., to produce anhydrous hydra- 
zine for the government. This apparently will be for the conjectured 
switch to a mixture of hydrazine, unsymmetrical dimethylhydrazine and 
nitrogen tetroxide as fuel for the Titan ICBMs (CW, Feb. 27, p. 23). 


e Solar Nitrogen Chemicals—owned 50-50 by Atlas Powder 
and Standard Oil of Ohio—will build a $15-million ammonia and urea 
plant near Joplin, Mo. Natural gas will be purchased as principal raw 
material. It’s expected that some of the output will go to Atlas’ plant at 
Webb City, Mo., for ammonium nitrate and nitric acid. 


a 


A new crackdown on chemicals residues in foods might turn out 
to be a boon to both the chemical and food-producing industries. The 
Food & Drug Administration (1) is starting to make seizures for DDT- 
contaminated milk; (2) is about to propose a regulation requiring drug 
manufacturers to prove the safety of their antibiotic products sold for 
injection in dairy cows. This intensified vigilance might help convince 
Congress that FDA and industry can be trusted with a less-restrictive 
color additives law than the Delaney-type version now being considered, 


which contains an all-out prohibition on use of any additive regarded as 
a possible cause of cancer. 





The proposed Industrial Rayon-Texas Butadiene merger may 
not come off this week as scheduled (CW, April 16, p. 24). Two groups 
of IRC minority stockholders are trying to block the move—one group 
via a lawsuit, the other in a bid for proxies. These dissidents says they 
think the proposed stock exchange ratio—1.43 shares of IRC common 


for 1 share of TB&C common—doesn’t reflect the relative book value of 
the securities. 





Latest company financial reports confirm the mixed trends in 
chemical sales and earnings (p. 2/). But one company that’s optimistic 
for the year as a whole is Allied Chemical. Executive Committee Chair- 
man Harry Ferguson told stockholders this week that current projections 
indicate a possible 10% rise in sales to a 12-month total in the neighbor- 
hood of $800 million. If this sales total is attained, he added, earnings 
could rise from last year’s $2.50/share to $3 “or better.” He said sub- 
stantial sales gains by Allied’s international division are reflecting in- 
creased volume on newer products, and that several new overseas ventures 
are expected to be announced later this year. 
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»k Prevea Laborwory FeV@alS Obsolescence 
. « a 
in solids processing Multi-step operations telescope into 


a single step at the P-K Solids Processing Pre-test Laboratory. This is a lab away from 
home, a yardstick that predicts savings in materials, labor and investment. » » » The 
P-K Pre-test Laboratory features the new P-K Solids Processor*. This latest “twin 
shell” development blends liquids and solids, granulates, vacuum dries, coats, reacts 


chemicals, sterilizes — performs as many as eleven operations — in simple sequence. 








The P-K Pre-test Laboratory is unmatched anywhere. It demonstrates things impossible 
to see without pilot study, works out subtle variables in blending, granulating and 
drying, provides scale-up data and operational procedures. We invite you to take full 
advantage of its facilities—either by bringing or sending your materials to East Strouds- 


burg. » » » You'll work with well-qualified engineers who have made thousands of 


resultful pre-tests for processors. They often suggest and produce unexpected product 


variations. Your guidance will be helpful. » » » Due to heavy lab schedule, we suggest 
you write or call George Sweitzer today at Stroudsburg. To call direct dial 717 — 
Hamilton 1-7500. He will supply you with all the 


pertinent information regarding dates, amount of patterson-kelley 


‘ . P ‘ P ¥ : Chemical and Process Equipment Division 
material required, shipping and travel information. 116 Burson Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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SURE WAY TO KEEP A STEP AHEAD in the shoe sole business is by HARNESSING THE HORSEPOWER of aircraft engines often is the job 
using PLIOFLEX. Its light color, assured ease of processing, high uni- of tiny 


“O"'-rings of CHEMIGUM, with its excellent resistance to heat, 
formity and excellent physical properties permit top quality at low cost. 


cold and hydraulic fluids, good physical properties and easy processing. 


Progress Report on Chemigum, 


RIGHT DOWN THE ALLEY are bowling balls with outer shells of PLIO- ANSWER TO A BARREL OF PROBLEMS was the use of CHEMIGUM in 
FLEX. It provides greater toughness, a better finish, and extreme uniform- hard-rubber electroplating cylinders. Reasons: High strength plus 
ity at lower cost because of its uniformity and assured processability. resistance to high temperatures, chemicals and solvents that added 


up to a useful life three times longer than the material previously used. 


ompanies can match the experience of 


e manufacture of synthetic rubber and rela 


ly as the 1920's, our researchers obtained patents from EX —our styrene/butadiene or general-purpose rubbers 
today’s manufacture of synthetic rubber has been derived. st widely used synthetic rubbers in the world today and 


1939, CHEMiGUM became the first nitrile rubber to be com- 
mercially produced in this country. And this type of leadership 


has continued down through the years. r 


y ones that provide Assured Processability. 


2. CHEMIGUM-our oil-resistant rubbers—still first and finest of 
the nitrile rubbers — choice of many quality manufacturers for 


exacting jobs. 


—our high styrene, rubber reinforcing resins— 





RUBBER THAT KEEPS ITS AGE A SECRET .. . happy result of the devel- 
opment of WING-STAY 100-first truly effective combination of antioxi- 
dant and antiozonant and now available in PLIOFLEX ‘‘C’”’ rubbers. 


a 
INFLATABLE PRODUCTS AT DEFLATED PRICES but of excellent qual- 
ity are made with covers of PLIOLITE S-6B and PLIOFLEX. Light color, 


leather-like properties with excellent resistance to abrasion and mois- 
ture are the reasons for their use. 


Plioflex (and related products) 


“FOUL” WEATHER FRIENDS are the linemen’s suits pictured above. 
They're made invitingly warm and comfortable with a coating based 
on PLIOFLEX and carefully protected with WING-STAY T for long-term 
softness, flexibility and light color. 


have no peer in processability or in the way they impart leather- 
like properties to all kinds of rubber. 

STAY T—our nonstaining antioxidant —is the outstand- 
ing protector of light-colored rubber products against age, sun- 
light and discoloration. 


5. WING-STAY 100—our staining antioxidant—is unmatched in 
its trend-setting, triple-threat performance as a stabilizer, anti- 
oxidant and antiozonant in transportation rubber products. 


What's the reason for this progress? It’s the man in all these 


ow 


EAR 


BUILT TO TAKE A BEATING is the handsome car floor cover you’re 
looking at here. It’s made of PLIOFLEX to assure clean, crisp colors 
and excellent durability at low cost. Its high uniformity and easy 
processing help make this possible. 


man-made products. Our research, development and production 
people, our sales-service men and our sales representatives have 
outdone themselves to create and supply the finest available 
line of raw materials for the rubber industry. Testifying to their 
achievement are the products shown here which come from a 
few of the hundreds of reputable manufacturers we are proud to 
list aS our customers. 


If you would like further information on any of the products of 
our Rubber & Rubber Chemicals Department, feel free to write to 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. P-9417, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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THE RAW MATERIALS OF PROGRESS 


KEL-F...maximum 


BRAND PLASTIC 


performance in corrosive 
media analyzer 





Needle valves for systems in which highly corrosive 
gases or liquids flow are manufactured by Hoke, 
Incorporated, Cresskill, N. J. Limitations on materials 
for tips and linings for these valves are severe. They 
must be chemically inert, allow no leakage, not 
damage valve seats, perform in a wide temperature 
range and have long life. After exhaustive tests, Hoke 
engineers found the one material that meets or 
exceeds all of their specifications ... KEL-F Brand 
Plastic. 








This tough, resilient plastic has exceptionally high 
tensile and compression strength. KEL-F Plastic can 
be readily molded by injection, extrusion, compres- 
sion or transfer methods to produce parts with a high 
degree of precision. Valve tips are molded for Hoke 
by Garlock Packing Corporation. 





One of the toughest applications for the Hoke valves 


has been in a series of gas analyzers manufactured Another outstanding KEL-F application: 


by Davis Instruments, Newark, N. J. These ana- BRAND PLASTIC 
lyzers subject KEL-F Plastic to such corrosive sub- KEL-F Plastic Bobbins in rockets, missiles, satellites 
stances as ammonia, hydrogen sulfide, hydrocarbon Bobbins of KEL-F Plastic in miniature relays are 
streams, nitrous fumes, hydrogen bromide and ethyl meeting the stringent requirements of electronic ‘sys- 
: “ A tems for alr-space use. 
chloride. Why KEL-F Plastic? Because it performs notably in 
a 710 degree temperature range, from 320°F. to 
For full performance details of KEL-F Brand Halo- 390°F. Because it has high impact and compression 
: ‘ strength, excellent dimensional stability, zero moisture 

fluorocarbon Polymers, write today to: 3M Chemical absorption and high dielectric strength. 

Sata : ; With such characteristics KEL-F Plastic is an ide: 
Division, Dept. KAK-40, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. Sere, eee ae Seem 


material for aircraft and missile use! 








“KEL-F” is a Reg. T. M. of 3M Co, 
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THE TIN CANS THAT TURNED INTO GOLD 


(Another Diamond Alkali Success Story about Caustic Soda) 


A Scrap Dealer was having trouble deciding 
whether or not to go into the steel detinning 
business. He wasn’t even sure a practical reclaiming 
method had been perfected. 

He called the Diamond technical man and gave 
him the problem. The problem was referred to the 
Diamond laboratories. 

Not only was this man given a formula for 
detinning with caustic soda, but also a detailed 
flow chart of the process and tips on how best: to 
market the reclaimed tin. 


If you use caustic soda, get to know the Diamond 
technical man. He saves customers money on 
shipping and handling problems, helps with their 
process problems. What he can’t handle himself, 
he’ll refer to the Diamond Research Center. — 
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There is no finer caustic soda than Diamond’s. 
There is no better service than Diamond’s. No 
matter where your plant is located, you can get 
fast, economical delivery from one of Diamond’s 
four strategically located producing plants. By 
truckloads, carloads or bargeloads. 


Call any Diamond Sales Office: Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Houston, Memphis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. DiAMonD 
ALKALI Company, 300 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Diamond 
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Having higher vapor-pressure, Petro-Tex C, Hydrocarbons 
require somewhat different handling and unloading fa- 
cilities and techniques than heavier olefins. Our new 
manual, “Handling C. Hydrocarbons”, provides prospective 
users a background for understanding these differences and 
the voluminous codes and regulations on the safe handling 
of flammable hydrocarbons in pressure-type containers. 


Included are shipping data on all Petro-Tex chemicals 
as well as handling and storage techniques and general 
information regarding the unloading of cylinders, tank 
trucks, tank cars and barges. Fire and explosion precau- 
tions and a bibliography of references to safety codes and 
governmental regulations (keyed to the text) complete this 
useful manual. 


We will be pleased to send a copy to those whose work 
may lead to broader use of Petro-Tex chemicals. We also 
invite inquiries on 

BUTADIENE ISOBUTYLENE DIISOBUTYLENE 
TRIISOBUTYLENE n-BUTENE-1 n-BUTENE-2 


PETHRO-TEAX CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


8600 PARK PLACE BOULEVARD. HOUSTON 17. TEXAS 


JOINTLY OWNED BY 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION aD 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 





Just Published comprehensive manual on 


HANDLING Cy HYDROCARBONS 
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Sales Soar— 
Profits Falter 


Consensus of industry leaders is 
that business through the rest of °60 
will be good—but not necessarily as 
good as in the first quarter. 

In the three-month period just com- 
pleted, nearly all chemical companies 
had good sales volume; many 
companies set new records for first- 
quarter sales. And on the whole, 
profits were up, compared with either 
the preceding quarter or the corres- 
ponding period of one year ago. 

But the over-all increase in profits 
by no means measures up to the aver- 
age rise in sales; and numerous chemi- 
cal companies are reporting either 
token increases or actual decreases 
in earnings, compared with those in 
first-quarter ’59. 

One possible slowdown in the econ- 
omy may be in the textile industry. 
It’s noted that three leading producers 
of synthetic and man-made fibers— 
American Enka, Chemstrand, Indus- 
trial Rayon—all report first-quarter 
drops in both sales and earnings. Two 
other big fiber producers that are 
larger and more diversified—Du Pont 
and Celanese—report gains in sales 
but approximately 2% dips in earn- 
ings. 

Numerous chemical executives tes- 
tify that their companies’ earnings are 
being squeezed between increasing 
operating costs—e.g., rising costs of 
purchased materials, labor, and re- 
search and development programs— 
and chemical product prices that have 
been either static or declining. 

Pharmaceutical sales and earnings 
were up, but sales of fertilizers and 
agricultural chemicals were delayed 
by heavy snows in the Midwest. 

American Cyanamid Chairman 
Thomas Perkins foresees improve- 
ments in both sales and earnings for 
*60 as a whole. Commercial Solvents 
President Maynard Wheeler sees a 
nearly 50% rise in earnings as a 
possibility, “barring a general down- 
turn in the nation’s economy.” 
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SALES EARNINGS 
Change from Change from 
Ist qtr. 1st qtr. Ist qtr. 1st qtr. 

Companies 1960* "59 1960* ’59 
Allied Chemical 184.2 Up 8.9% 13.5 Up 18.7% 
American Cyanamid 159.8 Up 9.5% 16.5 Up 26.6% 
Chemstrand 50.2 Down 7.2% 6.4 Down 17.0% 
Dow Chemical” 182.3 Up 7.6% 16.1 Up 17.5% 
Du Pont 535.0 Up 5.6% 67.0 Down 3.6% 
General Aniline 39.4 Up 6.9% BF Up 15.6% 
Hercules Powder 735 Up 14.5% 5.5 Up 13.1% 
Hooker Chemical” 36.2 Up 3.7% 3.0 Down 6.5% 
Monsanto Chemical “ 212.1 Up 7.2% 16.1 Down 2.9% 
Olin Mathieson 163.1 Up 2.0% 8.6 Up 34.0% 
Rohm & Haas 56.3 Up 11.4% 5.9 Up 16.0% 
Union Carbide 395.3 Up 87% 42.1 Up 1.2% 


* Dollar figures in millions. 

(1) For three months ended Feb. 29. (2) Operating income, estimated by CW. (3) Company 
now reports on world-wide basis; e.g., total sales include sales of parent company and subsid- 
iaries plus one-half of sales of 50°%-owned affiliates. 


CW Index of Chemical Industry Sales and Earnings 
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(First quarter 1956 equals 100) 





EARNINGS 
(First quarter 1956 equals 100) 
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PROFIT MARGINS 


(Net income after taxes as percent of sales) | 
ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd Grd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 


qtr. gtr. gtr. qtr. qtr. at. qtr... qtr... qtr. qtr. qtr. gtr. 
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Chemical Industry* Growth 


*“Chemicals and allied products’’ group. Sources: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Dept. of Economics, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
40 


SALES: 


Expected to rise 


9% this year 


SALES (billion dollars/year) 


Preliminary 
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CAPITAL 
10 SPENDING: 
Expected to rise 
38% this year 


CAPITAL SPENDING (billion dollars/year) 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRY'S 1960 CAPITAL SPENDING .. . 


@ Is high in proportion to sales: 
Capital spending 
as percent of sales 
Chemicals and allied products ............ 6.1% 
All-manufacturing average................ 4.0% 





@ Is venturesome, growth-oriented: 


Percent of capital spending for— 


Expansion Modernization 
Chemicals and allied products... .63% ..... 37% 
All-manufacturing average ...... rer 65% 





@ Is heavy on machinery and equipment: 





Percent of capital spending for— 


Buildings Equipment 
Chemicals and allied products....21% ..... 79% 
All-industry average........... a ae 70% 
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Gunning for 


While sales were booming during 
the past three months (p. 2/), process 
industry management was approv- 
ing expansion and modernization proj- 
ects, one after the other. Result: this 
year’s outlays for new plants and 
equipment will be up 20-30% from 
last year, higher than in any previous 
year except °57. 

And CPI managers expect to main- 
tain capital spending at approximately 
this same high rate through ’63. 
Some 60% of these funds will come 
from annual set-asides for deprecia- 
tion, amortization and depletion— 
which will rise by 10-20% during this 
period. 

These are among principal findings 
of this year’s survey of plans for 
new plants and equipment, conducted 
in March and April by the McGraw- 
Hill Dept. of Economics. Over-all, 
U.S. business plans to spend a record 
$37.9 billion on expansion and mod- 
ernization this year. For all manu- 
facturing industries nearly $10 billion 
is earmarked for modernization and 
more than $5 billion for expansion. 
Result: an increase of about 5% in 
total U.S. industrial capacity. 

Venturesome Spirit: Compared 
with most other manufacturing, the 
chemicals and allied products indus- 
try shows a more venturesome spirit 
in this year’s capital spending. 

Chemical management has decided 
to boost outlays by 38% from ’59 
levels, while the average rise for all 
manufacturing is pegged at only 
26.3%. 

And while over-all industrial ca- 
pacity this year is due to climb by 
4.7%, to a level 78% higher than end- 
of-’50 capacity, makers of chemicals 
and allied products intend to boost 
capacity by 6.2%, to 107% of the 
December °50 total. Key to this 
faster growth tempo: the chemical 
industry is the only manufacturing 
group that will be spending more 
than 50% of this year’s capital budget 
on expansion rather than moderniza- 
tion. 

Accent on Speed: In other respects, 
too, chemical management stands 
apart in this 13th annual McGraw- 
Hill survey, being relatively more in- 
tent on, and more confident of, a 
rapid growth pace. 

By 1963, chemical companies ex- 





‘60 Growth 


pect their annual sales to be 32% 
higher than in °59; among all other 
manufacturing industries the average 
gain anticipated for ’63 is 26%. Chem- 
ical management looks for 14% of 
63 sales to be in new products; in 
most other industries—with machin- 
ery and transportation equipment as 
notable exceptions—the outlook is 
for less than 10% of sales stemming 
from new products. 

The chemical industry plans to in- 
vest $119 million in research facilities 
this year—considerably more than 
any other industry, and more than 
one-sixth of the total for all manu- 
facturing. Only three other industries 
—aircraft, electrical equipment and 
machinery producers—have larger re- 
search and development budgets for 
the next few years. 

(Replying to a new question in this 
year’s survey, chemical management 
split on determination of R&D ex- 
penditures. Forty-two percent of the 
responding companies say they relate 
their research budgets to plans for 
new products; 27% relate them to 
annual sales; 11% to annual earnings; 
6% to capital invested; and 12% to 
other factors.) 

Wagering on New Products: Fifty- 
five percent of the chemical com- 
panies participating in the survey 
stated that a significant share of ’60 
capital expenditures will be invested 
in facilities for production of new 
products. In manufacturing as a 
whole, only 32% answered “yes” to 
this question. 

The companies estimate their ag- 
gregate depreciation allowances will 
rise by 19% to more than $1.3 billion 
in °63, and 82% of them affirmed 
that it’s their policy to spend all or 
nearly all of depreciation allowances 
for new plants and equipment. 

In the °59 survey, chemical man- 
agement was keen for the Middle 
Atlantic states; projects in those states 
were to get 25% of the industry’s 
*59 investments, compared with only 
16% in ’58. But this year, the South 
Atlantic states are getting the biggest 
increase, from 19% of ’59 spending 
to 27% of this year’s larger total; 
and next year, the Far Western states 
will be in for the big boost, from 
5% of this year’s budgets to 11% of 
61 budgets. 


CPI Capital Spending: Big Jump in ‘60 


(In million dollars/year. Sources: McGraw-Hill 
Dept. of Economics; U. S. Dept. of Commerce.) 





ACTUAL ANTICIPATED 
Industry .Group SPENDING FOR 1960 
One year Six months 
1957 58 "59 ago ago 





4 Process industries: 





Chemicals, allied products 1,724 1,324 1,235 1,441 1,473 
Paper, allied products 811 578 630 617 828 
Petroleum, coal products 3,453 2,431 2,491 2,325 2,665 


Rubber products 200 134 
Primary nonferrous metals 814 441 


























Stone, clay, glass products 572 ~ 399 





CPI totals 7,574 5,307 5,388 5,408 6,159 6,662 
All manufacturing industries 15,959 11,433 12,067 10,448 11,957 15,243 
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CPI Sales: Outlook for Growth 


(In million dollars/year. Sources: McGraw-Hill 
Dept. of Economics; U. S. Dept. of Commerce.) 





ACTUAL 
Industry Group SALES ANTICIPATED 


1957 "58 "59 "60 63 





Process industries: 





Chemicals, allied products 23,424 23,220 25,749 28,066 33,960 
Paper, allied products 10,776 10,985 12,157 13,130 15,362 
Petroleum, coal products 34,848 33,208 37,077 38,560 42,416 
Rubber products 5,760 5,422 6,119 6,547 7,595 
Primary nonferrous metals 8,350* 7,800* 9,500* 10,165 12,605 
Stone, clay, glass products 8,484 7,683 8,708 9,230 10,891 





























CPI totals 91,642 88,318 99,310 105,698 122,829 








All manufacturing industries 340,596 314,957 356,848 385,396 450,913 


Research and Development Budgets: Keeping Pace with Sales 


(In million dollars. Source: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics.) 





Expenditures 
for research 
R & D Operating Budgets facilities 


Industry group 








Process industries: 


Chemicals, allied products 
Paper, allied products 











Petroleum, coal products 








~ Rubber products 





Primary nonferrous metals 











Stone, clay, glass products 
CPI totals 


All manufacturing industries 8,656.4 9,139.5 10,226.2 














OM's Osborne calls a moratorium 
on buying or selling properties. 


OM Talks Research 


Olin Mathieson President Stanley 
de J. Osborne went downtown to New 
York’s financial district last week, 
broke bread with some 300 security 
analysts, and told them just about 
everything except what they really 
wanted to know: if and when OM’s 
directors will boost the 25¢/share 
quarterly dividend rate back to the 
50¢ level of two years ago. 

Aside from steadfast silence on this 
point, Osborne was amiably communi- 
cative. Among the items covered: 

e Improvement in __ first-quarter 
earnings (table, p. 21). Chief factor 
in this was that last year’s “substantial” 
losses on aluminum operations have 
been cut to 4¢/share. 

e Research and development ex- 
penditures, revealed for the first time. 
Over the past three years; company- 
sponsored research budgets have been 
boosted 50%, to the current $18 
million/year. Half of this is for the 
Squibb division’s pharmaceutical re- 
search; most of the remainder is for 
chemical research. OM’s government- 
sponsored research, however, is down 
from $10 million to $7 million/year. 

e New emphasis on organic chemi- 
cals, mainly derived from hydro- 
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carbons from natural gas. The chemi- 
cal division’s $35-million expansion 
program, now under way, is concen- 
trated in this area. 

e Future growth from within. “As 
far as I’m concerned,” Osborne de- 
clared, “we are not buying any new 
properties, especially if they’re not 
in our six present lines of business.” 


Next for Dixon: HF 


With last week’s signing of a $3.5- 
million contract for construction of 
a hydrofluoric acid unit at Paulsboro, 
N.J., the Dixon chemical companies 
are nearing their expansion goals. 

By next year, this five-year-old cor- 
porate trio—Dixon Chemical & Re- 
search, the parent company; Dixon 
International, 100%-owned; and 
Dixon Chemical Industries, managed 
and 27%-owned by DC&R—will be 
producing three of the six heavy 
chemicals in its product line: sulfuric 
acid, aluminum sulfate and hydro- 
fluoric acid. The company is also a 
merchant supplier of salt cake, caustic 
soda and muriatic acid. 

The new HF unit will use the 
Swiss-imported Buss process (CW, 
March 12, p. 43). Completion date: 
early ’61. 

Last year, DC&R sales soared 
46%, to $3.95 million. Net earnings 
amounted to $302,857—up from a 
$55,602 loss (excluding nonrecurring 
charges) in ’58. 


Century's New Capital 


Century Chemical Corp. (New 
York) passed another financial mile- 
stone last week when it issued its first 
set of debentures, consisting of $1.85 
million of 6% notes—$1.5 million 
secured, $350,000 subordinated. The 
debentures were placed with private 
interests by Stone and Webster Securi- 
ties Corp. 

Proceeds from the sale, according 
to company President Theodore S. 
Hodgins, will be used to retire short- 
term debts and as working capital 
for present operations and planned 
expansions. 

Latest acquisition to be completed 
by Century: formal signing this week 
of an agreement to acquire 100% of 
the stock of W. A. Butler Co., Inc. 
(Harrisonburg, Va.), an animal feed 
and supply company (CW, April 2, 
p. 16). 





New Chemical Export Pattern 


59 Exports Change 
($ millions) from’58 


Share 
of total 


Total chemicals, 
related 


products $1,475.6 up 8.9% 100% 


Canada 263.2 up 8.9% 17.8% 


Latin 


America 404.1 up 0.3% 27.4% 


Western 


Europe’ 429.8 up 15.8% 29.1% 


Asia 241.0 up 18.6% 16.3% 


Near East? 47.9 Down 16.4% 3.2% 


Africa® 38.8 up 10.5% 2.6% 


1excluding Greece and Turkey; # includes 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt and the Sudan; 
3 excluding Egypt and the Sudan. 











New Export Pattern 


A new chemical use pattern emerg- 
ing from the chemical industry’s 
standout export performance last year 
(CW, Feb. 20, p. 23) is outlined in 
a new U.S. Dept. of Commerce study 
released last week. 

While total U.S. exports slipped 
slightly in °59, producers of chemicals 
and related products enjoyed an 8.9% 
boost in overseas shipments. Buying 
power in many important U.S. mar- 
kets was weakened by declining basic 
commodities prices, but renewed in- 
dustrial vigor in most of this country’s 
chemical outlets pepped up demand. 

The most significant increase came 
in exports to Western Europe. The 
largest factor in the surge was spe- 
cialty chemicals, exports of which rose 
22.6%, to $180 million. Industrial 
chemical exports were up 21.1%, to 
$94.1 million; and exports of ferti- 
lizers shot up 73.8%, to $18.6 mil- 
lion. Coal-tar chemicals and pharma- 
ceutical and medicinal preparations, in 
fact, were the only subgroups showing 
an export decline in the area. Drugs 
slipped from $59.5 million to $57.8 
million, while coal-tar chemicals were 
down from $43.5 to $40.6 million. 

Japan’s booming economy explains 
most of the boost in U.S. sales to 
Asia. Again, the big gains came in 
specialty chemicals. 
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COMPANIES 


Dayco Corp. (Dayton O.), formerly Dayton Rubber, 
has formed Dayton Dayflex Plastics Co. as a division 
to take over manufacturing, sales and other operations 
of the former Dayflex Plastics Division. The new unit 
will also develop, test and manufacture “new, highly 
specialized plastic products” under General Manager 
S. K. Lamden. 

* 

J. M. Huber Corp. (Hillside, N.J.) has purchased 
Courtenay Ink Co. (Louisville). Price was not disclosed. 
. 

Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. has increased 
the quarterly dividend rate on its common stock to 
35¢/share—a 16.7% increase over the prior rate. 

* 

Richardson Co. (Newnan, Ga.) has been purchased 
—for about $1 million— by the newly formed New- 
nan Corp., manufacturer of high-pressure decorative 
laminated sheets. The company will be owned and 
operated entirely by a group of Southern business men, 
is scheduled to be in operation in about one month. 

@ 

Brush Beryllium Corp. (Cleveland) is seeking regis- 
tration with the Securities & Exchange Commission of 
410,206 shares of common stock (260,000 to be offered 
for public sale by the company, 150,206 shares to be 
offered by the holders). Of the proceeds, $6 million will 
be used for increasing the firm’s beryllium metal pro- 
duction capacity (also see p. 92), and the remainder 
for expanding the company’s fabricating facilities. 


EXPANSION 


Paper: Bowater Corp. will add two paper machines 
to its pulp and hardmill facilities at Rock Hill, $.C. The 
$60-million expansion is expected to push Bowater’s 
South Carolina investment total to nearly $100 million 
in less than a year after the original plant opened. The 
British-owned company says the first machine will be 
installed immediately. The product: “one not now being 
made in this country,” according to a Bowater official. 

* 

Coke: New York Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
(Dorchester, Va.) will construct a several-million-dollar 
coke plant at the company’s headquarters. The plant, 
expected to be in operation by next January, will be 
located on a 480-acre site along the Tennessee River. 
Principal customer: Air Reduction’s National Carbide 
Division plant at Calvert City, Ky. Coal will come from 
Kentucky and West Virginia. 

e 

Pharmaceuticals: A. H. Robins Co. (Richmond, Va.) 
has begun construction of its first Canadian office and 
plant near Montreal. The $700,000 facility will house 
manufacturing, packaging and research units. 
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Tungsten, Molybdenum: Metals & Residues, Inc. 
(Springfield, N. J.), producer of refractory metals, has 
installed new reduction facilities for production of 
high-purity tungsten and molybdenum using the Supiro 
process and is increasing production capacity 10-fold. 

a 

Plant Site: Wyandotte Chemicals (Wyandotte, Mich.) 
has purchased a plant in Washington, N.J. The plant, 
being studied as a new factory site, was built by Dixie 
Waxed Paper Co. in ’52 and vacated several months 
ago. 


FOREIGN 


Acrylonitrile /France: Britain’s The Distillers Co. has 
entered into an agreement with the French firm Ugilor, 
under which Ugilor can use Distillers’ know-how and 
patents to build a plant for making acrylonitrile from 
propylene and ammonia. Distillers has been working on 
the process for several years, but does not make 
acrylonitrile itself. Ugilor produces the material through 
the conventional acetylene-hydrogen cyanide route, has 
researched the propylene-ammonia process, will design, 
build and own the new plant. 

e 

Nylon/England: British Enka Ltd. and Dutch fiber 
giant AKU will build a jointly owned plant in the 
United Kingdom for production of nylon-6 polymer 
and yarn. 

e 

Pharmaceuticals /Australia: Hoechst Pharmaceutical 
Pty. Ltd., a subsidiary of Farbwerke Hoechst and the 
Australian firm Fawns and Macallan Pty. Ltd., is 
starting operations in Melbourne. 

« 

Chemical Equipment/U.S.S.R.: Russian output of 
chemical equipment fell short of stated goals during 
first-quarter 60. Output was valued at 80 million rubles 
—$20 million at the official exchange rate. 

e 

Carbon Dioxide /Israel: Fertilizers & Chemicals Ltd. 
has put into operation a German-equipped 12-tons/- 
day liquid and solid carbon dioxide plant in Israel. 

o 

Petrochemicals/United Kingdom: British consump- 
tion of petrochemical feedstocks rose sharply last year. 
They account for the bulk of the oil group’s “other 
products,” which rose 52.7%, to 1.4 million long tons 
in 1959. 

* 

Rosin Derivatives /Netherlands: Hercules Powder Co. 
will put up a 30-million-Ibs. /year plant at Zwijndrecht, 
near Rotterdam. Products will include rosin size for the 
paper industry, synthetic resins for protective coatings 
and other industries, and other rosin derivatives. The 
company recently formed a Swedish subsidiary to build 
a paper chemicals plant. 
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The vital chemical 
reaction ... customer 
confidence 


Order delivered. Responsibility ended? Not as we see 
it. If a customer has a caustic storage problem, we 
help him work it out. If his employees need instruc- 
tion in the proper handling of chlorine, we offer this 
instruction. For, to us the business of a chlorine- 
caustic producer is by nature part science, part serv- 
ice. This explains much of what we do. It is why, 
though we are producers of raw-material chemicals, 
we duplicate in our laboratories the manufacturing 
processes that involve them. It is why we make it 
our business to understand yours as fully as possible. 
Going beyond our required responsibilities whenever 
we can be of help is a fixed habit at Wyandotte, 

and it has earned for us that vital 

chemical reaction . . . the confidence 

of our customers. May we serve you? 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 

Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in 


principal cities. 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


Pacing progress with creative chemistry® 


WYANDOTTE 
CHEMICALS 
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> America’s newest fleet of diesel pA 30% longer railroad with merger 
locomotives ...529 units with average of the Virginian into Norfolk and 
age only 2.5 years. Western. Wonderful new industrial sites. 
» 81,006 modem freight cars — more > New, easier grades, more inter- 
per mile of line than any other major h ; th : 
i; © etiend change points with other railroads. 


> Busiest large railroad . .. greatest p Nowa billion dollars in assets. 
freight traffic density. 


This is why the dynamic, new Norfolk and Western 
means savings in time and money to shippers! 


folk ctcce Westerte Reite 


GENERAL OFFICES @ ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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Washington economists are beginning to worry about “creeping 
inflation” again. Causing concern: food prices, which reversed a long 
downward trend in the latest wholesale price index. 





Thanks to falling food prices, the consumer price index has re- 
mained stable during the past two years in spite of steadily rising industrial 
prices. If the new trend in food prices holds, the price index is likely to rise. 
This would mean automatic wage increases for millions of workers who 
have cost-of-living contracts, setting off another round of upward pressures. 


While few economists are forecasting any dramatic increase in 
inflation, most feel there could now be a pronounced period of creeping 
inflation. Food prices in the next few months will be watched with keen 
interest. 

= 

A controversy over releasing surplus corn to make industrial 
alcohol is giving Agriculture Secy. Benson some second thoughts. He may 
cancel out the plan in view of sharp protest from the oil-petrochemical 
industry (CW, Viewpoint, March 26, p. 5). 





At stake is a 260-million-gal. industrial alcohol market, domi- 
nated by oil companies that synthesize the alcohol and ship about half 
their output to other petroleum and petrochemical processors. Standard 
Oil of New Jersey protests that the 30 million bushels of corn the Agri- 
culture Dept. wants to release for producing alcohol would make only a 
small dent in the government’s quarter-billion-bushel surplus. But that 
much corn would make 84 million gal. of alcohol, or about one-third of 
the total market, seriously disrupting the industry. 


An important point is that this would be subsidized alcohol 
production. Making the product from corn is much more expensive than 
from petroleum. Hence the surplus corn would have to be sold for half 
| I 

the support price of $1.50/bushel to make it economical for anyone 
PI 

to process it into alcohol. 


According to insiders, the decision as to rescinding the surplus 
distribution could go either way. 
e 
Senate drug probers open up on antidiabetic drugs this week. 
Upjohn’s Orinase and Pfizer’s Diabanese are chiefly invo 





Support for brandnames vs. generic names in drug prescriptions 
was given last week by Dr. Austin Smith, president of the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Assn. He showed that of all FDA seizure actions in the 
past six years, non-PMA members (which more often account for off- 
brands) represented 139-203/year, while PMA members had only 6-10/- 
year. 


Dr. Smith scored the Kefauver Committee for charging “mo- 
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nopoly” at the same time it is chastising the industry for overly competi- 
tive promotion. “The drug industry can’t be both too concentrated and 
too competitive,” he said. He noted there are 1,300 drug firms and none 
can claim more than 10% of the total market. Kefauver emphasized, 
however, that on specific drugs one or two companies sometimes dominate 
the market. 


GOP leader Everett Dirksen, incidentally, is not holding to his 
threat to block the committee from meeting any time the Senate is in 
session. Last week he let the hearings go on during session time. 


Import tariff boosts on lead and zinc as a replacement for present 
import quotas depend on unified industry support. Large and small pro- 
ducers, smelters, even importers, now favor higher duties over current 
quotas, but are having trouble getting together on what the new rates 
should be. 





Industry representatives met with mining-bloc senators at a 
closed-door session last week, but will not talk rates until later meetings. 
Mining-state senators would like to write new tariffs into law, but the 
White House would prefer to make the move administratively through the 
Tariff Commission when the quotas come up for routine periodic review 
next fall. 


Nevertheless, if the divergent industry groups can’t unite on a 


basic new tariff rate—say 2-2'%¢/lb.—chances are slim that the mining 
bloc can pass a law, or even that the Administration can justify removing 
the present quotas. 


The bill to grant tax incentives for overseas investment now 
appears a better than even bet for passage. House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee last week amended it to remove controversial provisions objected 
to by the Administration, industry and labor. Main change would limit 
the tax benefits to companies doing business in so-called “less developed” 
areas. The measure must still win approval by the House, Senate and 
President. But passage could come quickly, now that it appears to be 
acceptable to nearly everyone concerned. 





The controversy over advertised bidding vs. direct negotiation 





with prime- and subcontractors for federal contracts grows sharper with 
release of a new Pentagon report. 


An analysis of prime contract awards to the 25 leading defense 
contractors in ’59 shows: (1) only 1% of the awards were made on a 
formally advertised basis; (2) the top 25 firms got more than half of all 
contracts placed. 


The report will be new ammunition for congressmen pressing 
for more competitive bidding and more emphasis on small business. 
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Hats off to the can that flips its lid— 
CONTINENTAL’S NEW FLIP CAP* 


For beauty, economy and convenience, Continen- 


tal’s new Flip Cap” can’t be topped. Its dripless 


pour spout—plus the permanently hinged Flip 
Cap— makes it perfect for practically all liquids 
and granulated products now packaged in round 
or oblong nozzle-type cans. 

Snap back Flip Cap and it stays open...snap it 
shut and it stays shut. The larger can opening per- 
mits higher filling speeds. Flip Cap nozzle inserted 


after filling assures positive closure. And the top 
of the container can be fully lithographed — no 
solder splashes, no flux spots or heat scorching. 
Flip Cap is available with either '2- or *1-inch 
opening, and in a variety of colors. For the full 


story, ASK THE MAN FROM CONTINENTAL! 


(C CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 

Central Division: 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3 

Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
Canadian Division: 790 Bay St., Toronto 1 
Cuban Office: Apartado 1709, Havana, Cuba 





gw TSP Chlorinated boosts your dish- 
detergent’s cleaning power, speeds re- 
moval of grease and fats. It’s buffered for 
optimum pH, detergency and solution 
stability. Gives dishes, glasses, flatware a 
| a ) rove yO ¥ [ free rinsing sparkle. Destains and bleaches, 
too! Its chlorine is readily available. At all 
Blockson jobbers. WRITE FOR DATA BULLE- 


dishwashing compound ™:""* 


PRIVATE LABELERS: As a sanitizing-disinfectant 
for DAIRIES, BREWERIES, CANNERIES, etc.—TSP 
Chlorinated is one of the steadiest repeat sellers in 


. 
the chemicals field. Write for Special Bulletin on 
private labeling and registration required by U. S. 


Dept. of Agriculture. 


Trisodium Phosphate OCKSON 
Chlorinated BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chemical!s Division 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


Joliet, /I 


In commercial dishwashers...steps up grease removal. Speeds _ In home dishwashers. ..imparts free rinsing sparkle. Substan- 
cleaning cycle. Releases chlorine rapidly. tially boosts cleaning power. 
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ON ST TIME ON BUDGET 





in only 8 months at 10 per cent under budget 


10% UMOER BUDGET Pe 


UNOIVIDED #ESrOom 
o 


CATALYTI 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY Ss 











Chemical 











Defense 


VERSATILITY. .. Engineering, construction and maintenance accom - 


plishments in a variety of specialized fields demonstrate the versatile part 
CATALYTIC plays in today’s industry. 

Our scope includes complete technical services for the petroleum, petrochemical, 
chemical, metallurgical, nuclear and defense industries. 

Our reputation—“On Time—On Budget.” 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: Catalytic Construction of Canada, Limited: 
Sarnia, Ontario 
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contributions of 
UOP RESEARCH 


sing a song of 
syndets... 


Synthetic detergents, ‘‘syndets’’ to the trade, have proven so effective 
and versatile in washing and cleansing that they now have captured a major 
part of the entire soap-detergents market! 

For the precise formulation of these miracle cleansers, credit our creative 
chemical industry. For the ready availability of petrochemicals so 
essential to their manufacture, credit goes to our progressive petroleum refiners. 

A pioneer petroleum research organization, UOP has long been active 
in originating and developing new, more efficient ways to make chemicals 
from petroleum. And UOP processes play a vital role in the production of 
petrochemical intermediates important in the manufacture of synthetic detergents. 


- 
UOP| UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY ccs Praines, 1L., Us.a. 
~~ 


WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEANS PROGRESS TOMORROW 
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Lineup of Photosensitive Systems Incorporating Plastics 


Cinnamate esters of polyvinyl 
alcohol plus activators 


Thermoplastic layer containing 
diazonium salts 


Photopolymerizable monomer 


| and activator in binder on metal 


backing 


Photoconductive organic layer 
on paper or metal 


Alcohol-soluble polyamide inter- 


Masking for 


metal etching 


} Microfilm 
copying 


Printing plates 


Lithographic 
plates 


polymer 


Vinyl resin with ultraviolet-sensi- 


tive additives 


Vinyl resin with reducible dye 
and weak reducing agent 


Printing plates 


Permanent 
records 


Photographic 
and printing 
products 


Photopolymers Start Their Move to Market 


Photosensitive systems based on 
plastics are moving closer to com- 
mercialization this week in a number 
of uses, particularly printing and 
lithographic plates and photographic 
prints (see table, above). Highlighting 
advances in this active field of re- 
search are three new developments at 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

And the manufacturer of an al- 
ready commercial material (for micro- 
film copying) last week introduced 
new equipment to extend the mar- 
kets for its product. Meanwhile, an- 
other manufacturer reports brisk sales 
of a photopolymer masking material, 
and~several others are moving in on 
various printing and photographic 
markets. 

Although the plastic is essential to 
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each of these new systems, it is 
utilized in varying ways. Light-acti- 
vated polymerization, cross-linking 
and degradation are the basis of dif- 
ferent systems. And in others the 
plastic is physically deformed or used 
as a conducting surface. 

New Lab Finds: One of the most 
prolific contributors to the photopoly- 
mer field is Gerald Oster of the 
Institute for Polymer Research at 
Brooklyn Polytech. In a lecture tour 
of Japan last month he unveiled three 
new systems offering intriguing pos- 
sibilities. And an earlier discovery is 
getting commercial scrutiny from 
Haloid Xerox, Inc. (Rochester, N.Y.). 

Haloid’s interest is centered in 
a dye-sensitized photopolymerization 
process, to which it has acquired 


Oster’s patent rights (U.S. 2,850,445 
and 2,875,047). The system is made 
up of a vinyl monomer, a dye and 
an agent that can reduce the dye 
only when activated by visible light. 
The reduced dye reacts with oxygen 
to yield free radicals, which promote 
polymerization of the vinyl com- 
pound. 

Haloid says only that it’s working 
on “several interesting applications,” 
but Oster reports that he has used 
the method to produce a printing 
plate, a lithographic plate, a photo- 
sensitive mimeograph master and a 
diffusion transfer paper. 

New Trio: Oster’s three new sys- 
tems all use the dye-sensitization prin- 
ciple, but in different ways. 

(1) One involves a cross-linking re- 
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c 
Brooklyn Poly’s Oster checks new photoplastic image for clarity. 


action in which the reducing agent 
is part of the polymer. A gelatin con- 
taining a very small percentage of 
mercaptan groups is used. These 
groups serve as the reducing agent 
for the dye, form disulfide bridges 
between polymer chains. The cross- 
linked portions are then insoluble in 
hot water, giving a system that Oster 
says shows promise in the direct pro- 
duction of color plates from trans- 
parencies. 

(2) Oster has also developed a dye- 
sensitized version of the classical bi- 
chromate photographic process. Al- 
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though normal reducing agents would 
reduce the bichromate ion even in 
the absence of light, chelating agents 
(such as ethylenediamine tetra-acetic 
acid) can be used to reduce the light- 
excited dye molecule, thus triggering 
the reaction. Oster says that this re- 
action appears to be far more sensi- 
tive than the ordinary bichromate 
process, may be useful for direct 
color-plate production (from single- 
color negatives), enlarging and ap- 
plication in reflex copying cameras. 

(3) The third system is based on 
a de-cross-linking reaction. Polyacryl- 


RESEARCH 


amide, for instance, can be cross- 
linked by mercuric ion to form a clear, 
tough gel. The dye-sensitized photo- 
reaction, however, can be used to 
reduce the mercuric ions to mercur- 
ous, which do not serve as cross- 
linking agents. Thus, the gel is broken 
and can be washed away. Oster 
proposes an interesting three-layer 
system that could be used in direct 
color photography. 

Hardware Advance: New photo- 
polymer discoveries generally lead to 
the need for special equipment that 
would make the best use of the new 
product. Kalvar Corp. (New Orleans) 
is now working up new pieces of 
equipment to utilize a product that’s 
been technically proved out. The 
latest—a viewer-copier for its micro- 
film copying material—was shown for 
the first time at last week’s annual 
meeting of the National Microfilm 
Assn., at New York’s Statler-Hilton 
Hotel. The new unit allows a single 
frame of roll microfilm to be viewed 
on a screen, then copied onto a rec- 
ord card. Several documents from 
different rolls of film can be copied 
onto the card, thus allowing related 
information from different files to be 
stored together. The new machine is 
also used to view the copies. Other 
units in work: an enlarger to make 
full-size copies of microfilm originals 
(e.g., of engineering drawings); equip- 
ment to produce “hard copy” (prints) 
from microfilm; and a roll-microfilm 
copier that continuously develops and 
fixes the copy in the same unit. 

Kalvar’s basic product—developed 
several years ago by the New Or- 
leans printing firm of Thomas J. 
Moran Sons—is a two-layer film. The 
base layer is Mylar, chosen for its 
strength and dimensional stability. 
Coated on the base is a thin film 
(about 0.5 mil) of an unnamed ther- 
moplastic containing a diazonium 
salt. The diazo compound breaks 
down upon exposure to ultraviolet 
light, yielding finely divided nitrogen 
gas in the plastic. Heating the film 
for a few seconds at about 255 F 
softens the plastic, allowing the nitro- 
gen to form larger bubbles, which in 
turn produce crystal-like interfaces in 
the plastic. Light is scattered by these 
interfaces, giving an Opaque appear- 
ance to exposed areas. Big advantage 
is that developing is done by heat 
alone, requires no chemicals. 

When the project grew too big for 
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MENTEM 


*to preserve a calm mind 


AMSCO is first in sales because AMSCO is first in service. Seems folks 





who do business with AMSCO are a remarkably calm lot. They know 
they’re going to get the solvent they ordered when they want it and 
where they want it. If you use solvents in your business...call AMSCO. 


(eee ., GS olales « 
ECE Uh “TC — ae gas 
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+3 AMS ()}+—— cucaco 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY igs, LOS ANGELES 
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MIX-MULLER 


WATLEY Diora NOL 


If you mix dry solids, how long has it been since you gave 
serious thought to the action employed by your mixer? 


If you’re mixing dissimilar and/or disproportionate ma- 
terials; coating a fine dry. material; blending liquids into 
powder or dispersing a small amount of liquid or binder— 
you need more than a simple stirring, tumbling or agitator 
action can give. 


Look at it this way . . . today’s raw materials are more 
uniform, of higher purity and they cost more. Quality con- 
trol standards are stringent. It’s easy to get caught in the 
bind between soaring materials costs, tougher control stand- 
ards and high waste. Oddly enough, processors who spare 
no expense in otherwise equipping a process with the most 
modern time-saving components often overlook a principal 
source of waste . . . outdated mixing practices. 


We would like to demonstrate 
how Controlled Dispersion in a Simp- 
son Mix-Muller can help you achieve 
better blends of critical materials .. . 
how you can save valuable raw ma- 
terials and in many cases eliminate 
secondary processing by making the 
most of mixing properties. Write for 
details on a confidential, laboratory 
conducted, mulling survey and for 
our Handbook on Mulling. 


SIMPSON MIX “MULLER “DIVISION 


642 Machinery Hall Bldg. « Chicago 6, Illinois 


DRY SOLIDS MIXING IS OUR ONLY BUSINESS 





New microfilm viewer-copier gives 


the Moran firm, Kalvar was formed 
in °56. According to Executive Vice- 
President Glen Magnuson, Kalvar is 
satisfied with the technical develop- 
ment of its film, but must continue 
to work on new “hardware” that will 
open markets for the film 

Special equipment must also be de- 
veloped for another system, also 
aimed at the information § storage 
field. Ferro Chemical Corp. (Bedford, 
O.) has been working on a specially 
sensitized vinyl film that can be used 
to make permanent records. Although 
the product has been proved out on 
a technical basis (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Dec. 15, ’56), the need 
for suitable equipment and market 
studies to keep it in the developmental 
stage. 

The composition supplied by Ferro 
(in experimental quantities only) is 
a mixture of vinyl resin, plasticizer 
and additives in a volatile solvent. 
A thick vinyl film (5-10 mils) is 
formed on a metal backing, and is 
then ready for exposure (through a 
negative) to ultraviolet light. Subse- 
quent heating brings out a picture 
that is said to be sharp, tamperproof 
and permanent. 

Key to the method is in the addi- 
tives, which control the customary 
degradation of vinyls in the presence 
of light and heat to give a black 
color, rather than the yellow or 
brown generally produced. 

Printing Plates: One of the biggest 
beneficiaries of photosensitive plastic- 
containing systems will be the print- 
ing industry. First commercial devel- 
opment: Du Pont’s Dycril printing 
plates, which have been field tested 
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Kalvar’s plastic an added sales push. 


for three years, will be produced 
commercially in a new plant at Par- 
lin, N.J., in °61 (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Jan. 23). 

The material supplied by Du Pont 
consists of a metal support, an anti- 
halation layer (to prevent light re- 
flection), a bonding layer, and a 30- 
40-mil-thick photopolymerizable lay- 
er. Exposure to ultraviolet light 
through a negative polymerizes the 
material, which is then left in relief 
by washing away the unreacted ma- 
terial with a dilute alkaline solution. 

The company has been very secre- 
tive about the contents of this last 
layer (saying only that it’s a monomer, 
not nylon). However, some recent 
Du Pont patents in this area (US. 
2,927,022-3 and Australian applica- 
tion 50,569/59) refer to an ethyl- 
enically unsaturated monomer, while 
earlier ones (U.S. 2,760,863 and Aus- 
tralian application 37,364/58) men- 
tion acrylic esters. Some refer to a 
polymeric binder, while others men- 
tion ethers or esters of polyglycols 
or cellulose. And initiators for ad- 
dition-polymerization are frequently 
mentioned. A possible system: a cel- 
lulosic binder, which also serves as 
a backbone with which the monomer 
could be polymerized. 

Time, Inc., has also been working 
on plastic printing plates, has devel- 
oped a polyamide plate at its Spring- 
dale, Conn., labs. Starting material 
is a soluble interpolymer (such as the 
chemical mixture of nylon-6, 6,6 
and 6,10 sold by Du Pont). The pub- 
lishing firm adds light-sensitizing ad- 
ditives. Ultraviolet light hardens ex- 
posed areas; other portions are 
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002 + CH,OH = 


REICHHOLD CHEMICAL’S FORMULA 
FOR TRANSPORTING METHANOL MORE 
EFFICIENTLY: INGALLS-BUILT BARGES 


Pccimoun 1001 and REICHHOLD 1002...these two 
barges were designed by Ingalls to carry Methanol for Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc., Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Each barge is 
195’ x 35’ x 10’6”, has a capacity of 420,000 gallons, and is 
equipped with an efficient pumping system. 

Today, more and more companies are turning to barges 
to gain economy and efficiency in the transportation of 
chemicals. Ingalls has designed and built a large number of 
all such barges operating on the waterways of this country 
and its experience is available to you for the solution of 
your particular transportation problems. 

We invite your inquiries for all types of barges and 
workboats. 


INGALLS 


SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
eunwnanan “nant 





4 
Remeron’ wr > 





SHIPYARDS: Pascagoula, Mississippi (Two yards on the Gulf)® 
Decatur, Alabama (Largest yard on the Tennessee River) 








How Ansco’s 101 NEPTUN ES 


save millions of gallons daily 


Snapshots at popular prices depend to an 
amazing extent on water. Ansco Manufactur- 
ing Company, Binghamton, N. Y., needs many 
million gallons every day...water for vital 
heating, cooling, air conditioning. ..expen- 
sively treated water for chemical processes. 

Cutting water costs to the bone, Ansco has 
found ways to re-circulate and re-use water 
an average of 2/2 to 3 times before it is reluc- 
tantly released. 


| Life History of a 
| Gallon of Water at Ansco | 


1. Well water at 53° used 
first for air conditioning 


. Chlorinated, used for 
spray washing 


- Used in chemical 
Key to the program is metering. Over 100 dehumidifier 
Neptune water meters keep guard 24 hours 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| - Passes through 
a day. Each department is charged for the | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


heat exchanger 
water it uses. The meters help compute heat- 
ing and cooling values, blending proportions, 
chemical treatment required, etc., for most 
economical re-use. 


. Passes through 
ammonia condenser 


. Goes to fire 
protection reservoir 
If water is important to you, make sure you 

too are saving all you can with meters. We'll 

gladly make a survey. No obligation, of course. L 


GET THE FACTS 
Ask for helpful 
Meter Data 
Bulletin 566MW 
See Neptune Data 
Pages in Chemical 
Engineering Catalog. 


. Finally used to 
cool roof 


Branches in 
ATLANTA * BOSTON 
CHICAGO ~* DALLAS - DENVER 

LOS ANGELES - LOUISVILLE 

NO. KANSAS CITY, MO 

PHILADELPHIA + PORTLAND, ORE. 

SAN FRANCISCO (Millbrae) 

IN CANADA: TORONTO 14, ONT. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 


19 West 50th Street » New York 20, N.Y. 





RESEARCH 


washed away with an organic-alcohol 
solution, leaving a relief image. 

Although the new plates have been 
used experimentally to print a few 
pages of Time, they are awaiting full 
economic justification, especially in 
regard to adding the negative-produc- 
ing step to the printing operation. 

A plastic-using lithographic plate, 
under development at Kalle & Co. 
AG. (Wiesbaden, Germany), is ex- 
pected to be offered commercially in 
this country by Azoplate Corp. (Mur- 
ray Hill, N.J.) by the end of this 
year. (Farbwerke Hoechst, Kalle’s 
parent company, acquired control of 
Azoplate in Jan. ’60.) 

Operation of this system is similar 
to conventional Xerography in that 
a toner is spread over a charged, il- 
luminated surface, adhering to the 
illuminated areas, which collect the 
charge. Difference is that the surface 
of the German plate is a photocon- 
ductive organic layer on a paper or 
metal backing. Thus, it can be used 
directly as the plate, cutting out the 
transfer step. 

Selling Nicely: Eastman Kodak Co. 
(Rochester, N.Y.), deep in research 
on all kinds of photosensitive ma- 
terials, has been working on poly- 
mers for about 15 years. It reports 
most success with additive-sensitized 
cinnamate esters of polyvinyl alcohol. 

Commerical products from this 
research—Kodak Photo Resist (KPR) 
and the newer Metal-Etch Resist 
(KMER)—are widely used as mask- 
ing compounds for various etching 
jobs. Ultraviolet light makes exposed 
portions insoluble, allows washing 
away of the material from the area 
to be etched. 

Big Future: Photopolymer systems 
appear to be in for continued em- 
phasis. The Air Force, for instance, 
is taking a close look. Technical Op- 
erations, Inc. (Burlington, Mass.), was 
recently commissioned by the Wright 
Air Development Division to evalu- 
ate a photopolymerization technique 
for use in a new photographic proc- 
ess. Tech/Ops won’t say what the 
system is, but claims it would pro- 
duce finished pictures on the same 
film used to take the picture—with 
no liquid processing. 

Government, industry and univer- 
sity interest in photopolymers all adds 
up to one thing: an optimistic future 
for these new materials in a variety 
of applications. 
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With CL-101 you can formulate better adhesives—adhesives which are ideal 
for use in packaging. This polyvinyl acetate emulsion permits a range of 
formulations, since it is available in the following four viscosity grades: 


e Ce8On! coc L000 eps e Ci-aue-m . 3000 cps 
° CL-101-H . . 1500 cps ° Joo A aoe 1000 cps 


CL-101 is also an excellent coating material for paper and cardboard in food 
packaging, imparting grease- and scuff-resistance. A wide variety of 
F.D.A.-acceptable packaging is made possible, including cardboard and 
corrugated boxes, containers, lids, paper bags, layer separators for candy, and 
laminated materials. # The versatility of CL-101, the high bond strength of its 
films and easy clean-up of machinery are creating an increasing demand for 
this water-based emulsion. # Make Celanese your dependable source of supply 


for PVAc emulsions. To speed deliveries, they are warehoused in strategic 

areas in the United States and Canada. Feel free to call on our technical service 
people for any problem concerning the use of PVAc emulsions for adhesives or 
packaging. For more information on CL-101, write to: Celanese Chemical 
Company, a Division of Celanese Corporation of America, Dept. 752-D, 

180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Celanese! 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
Expert Sales; Amce] Co,, Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc,, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 


“ACCEPTED BY F.D.A. 
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vEW HIGH: DENSITY 
b POLYETHYLENE 10 HAVE 
: © UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS 


A new type of high-density polyethylene 
S. will be 
produced in a new Goodrich-Gulf plant, 
scheduled for completion late this year. The 
product will be the first of a family of 
polyolefins. 





not now manufactured in the U. 


Specific characteristics, including outstanding 
environmental stress crack and thermal re- 
sistance, have been built into the Goodrich- 
Gulf polyethylene which will be manufactured 
by a new process based on Ziegler chemistry. 
This process has been developed during four 
years of pilot plant operation and is designed 
to produce ethylene polymers particularly 
suited for manufacturers of bottles, pipe, wire 
and cable insulation. 


Goodrich-Gulf work on plastic materials has 


covered the entire range of polyolefins with 


» special emphasis on polymers of ethylene, 


propylene and butylene. Development lab- 
oratory and complete sales service will be 


provided in conjunction with the new plant. 


NEW AMERIPOL 4600 IS EASIER PROCESSING RUBBER 





A new, fatty acid emulsified, cold type styrene-butadiene copolymer 


‘is now available from Goodrich-Gulf. Called Ameripol 4600, the an- 


nouncement of its development is being made after a year of 
extensive field testing, which indicates that it will be ideal for use 
in shoe soles, floor tile, sponge, white sidewalls, sport shoes and 
household goods. 


Ameripol 4600 is similar to 1502 type polymer except a fatty acid 
emulsifier is used instead of mixed fatty acid rosin soaps. However, 
4600 has some distinct advantages: its Mooney is in the 36-48 range 
rather than 46-58 and it is lighter in color. 


The new polymer was produced primarily to provide rubber proc- 
essors with an easier processing rubber exhibiting a faster cure 
rate, higher modulus, and less tack than 1502. With lower viscosity, 
the polymer.can be broken down in drastically less time than usual. 
The reduced Mooney range also provides less power consumption 
at the processor's plant. The hardness of 4600 is slightly higher 
than 1502 for a given cure time. 


Exceptional appearance 
and smooth feel are 
achieved in these soles 
for quality dress shoes 
with Ameripol 4600. In 
addition, processing 
costs are reduced. 
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LOOK AHEAD-NEW SYNTHETIC 
RUBBERS FOR TRUCK, AIRCRAFT. 
HEAVY VEHICLE TIRES 


Advanced engineering work is underway at 
Goodrich-Gulf leading toward commercial pro- 
duction of two new synthetic rubbers, Ameripol 
SN rubber (polyisoprene) discovered by the com- 
pany in 1954, and Ameripol CB (cis-polybuta- 
diene) rubber, an equally important development. 





Ameripol SN, the first man-made rubber having 
the same molecular structure as natural tree 
rubber, was first announced by Goodrich-Gulf 
in 1954. It possesses the physical properties of 
tree rubber even to tack and stickiness. Pilot 
plant operation has produced five distinct types 
in tonnage quantities for large scale testing. 
This program has demonstrated that Ameripol 
SN can be substituted pound for pound for nat- 
ural rubber in the manufacture of truck, bus, 
aircraft, military, and off-the-road tires. 


Ameripol CB rubber has excellent characteristics 
for minimizing heat build-up, which is a prime 
cause of the destruction of truck tires and other 
products. It is a stronger, tougher rubber at 
high temperatures than any other general pur- 
pose synthetic rubber now available. 


When these new rubbers are available, it is an- 
ticipated that manufacturers of heavy-duty tires 
can reduce their dependence on tree rubber by 
50 to 100 per cent. In addition to attractive 
physical properties, these new man-made rub- 
bers will offer the major advantages of price 
stability and a source of supply completely in- 
dependent of far eastern sources. 


CONVEYOR USES WORLD'S LONGEST RUBBER BELT 


Ameripol rubber is used in eleven miles of conveyor belting 
for this limestone and shale conveyor system—including a 
single flight of belting measuring nearly 12,000 feet, longest 
ever built. Long length belts help reduce maintenance, labor 
and equipment costs. 





Ameripol is a preferred rubber for the blend used for belting 
material. It contributes good aging properties, and resistance 
to wear and weathering. 


SALES SERVICE LABORATORY 
EXPANDS FACILITIES 


This Banbury® Mixer at the Goodrich-Gulf 
Service Laboratory is typical of a full range 
of processing equipment which helps us 
duplicate customer factory operations. Thus, 
problems can be analyzed thoroughly and 
sound technical recommendations for dif- 
ferent recipes, processing methods, etc., 
can be made. Laboratory services, when you 
need them, are available through Goodrich- 
Gulf Technical Service. 





If you want additional information on any of 
these items, or would like to be on the 
Goodrich-Gulf technical release mailing list, 
please write Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


THE PREFERRED RUBBER 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
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8 major chemical companies 
are now using the 


DRY-FLO’ CAR for 
bulk shipment of POLYETHYLENE 
and POLYSTYRENE 


Ask the nearest General American office about the 
advantages of bulk shipment for your product. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
«= 135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 3, Ill. * Offices in principal cities 


'T ¥ 
ni 


‘(il Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 
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The Dry-Flo® car provides maximum sanitation and 
full protection for materials that require careful handling. 
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S A F E S AND DISTRIBUTION 


@ $525/month for 


@ cal 


HE’S IN GREATER DEMAND 
than were his direct pred- 
ecessors. Sales manpower 


@ needs are highest since '57. 


HE’LL BE BETTER PAID. 
Starting salaries are up 3-5% 
over those of '59, average 
fledgling 
salesmen with B.S. degrees. 


HE’S A TECHNICAL MAN. 
Although firms try to bal- 
ance technical and nontechni- 
recruits, the trend is 
toward the man with a chemi- 
cal or related degree. 


Close-up: Chemical Salesman, Class of ‘60 


This week, as the season for re- 
cruiting sales trainees from the class 
of ’60 draws to a close, these patterns 


are evident within the chemical 
process industries: 

e Sales manpower needs are at 
their highest point since bustling °57. 
More freshman salesmen will be re- 
cruited this year by the large CPI 
concerns than in any of the past three 
years. 

e Starting salaries are at an all- 
time high. New salesmen, fresh from 
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school, will be getting as much as 
$500-550/month if they have a bach- 
elor degree, higher if they have a 
graduate degree. 

e There is renewed emphasis on 
hiring technically trained men for 
chemical selling. 

These are the salient results of a 
just-completed CHEMICAL WEEK sur- 
vey of CPI sales managers, personnel 
recruitment officials, employment 
agency directors and college place- 
ment officers. Should these patterns 


develop into full-blown trends in the 
months ahead, qualified young sales- 
men will be increasingly difficult to 
come by, and the cost of adding them 
to rapidly expanding marketing forces 
will continue to spiral upward. 

Record Needs: One recruiter’s com- 
ment aptly sums up the situation: “Our 
needs are up—way up—this year. This 
may be an even tougher recruiting 
year than °57. Anyway, it’s a great 
year for the class of *60.” 

Nearly all companies checked say 
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SALES 


that they will seek many new men— 
most of them recent graduates—to fill 
slots in expanding marketing organiza- 
tions. 

The larger chemical producers are 
filling jobs created by growth and ex- 
pansion during the past year. The 
business slowdown of two years ago 
curtailed many expansion projects, put 
the brakes on sales recruiting last 
spring. 

And many companies reveal that 
their plans this year call for a man- 
power “cushion,” to compensate for 
new men who are taken into military 
service. 

One large company that hires prom- 
ising sales candidates despite their up- 
coming military obligations notes that 
nearly 95% of these men would re- 
turn following their tours of duty. In 
past years, such returnees amounted 
to 25 or 30 salesmen annually. But 
now, the company reports, fewer men 
are entering the service, almost none 
return. Countermove: stepped-up re- 
cruiting to fill company needs. 

Against the Trend: A downward re- 
vision of U.S. economic prospects for 
the remainder of the year is dampen- 
ing demand for new sales manpower 
in some quarters. In companies where 
this is happening, recruiters are still 
looking for prospects, but they’re ex- 
tending offers cautiously. 

These companies are the exceptions. 
Most CPI concerns are engaged in a 
highly competitive struggle to win a 
portion of the ’60 crop of sales candi- 
dates. 

Who’s in Demand: As usual, most 
of the larger chemical companies will 
get their marketing manpower from 
college graduating ranks. Reason: 
these firms prefer to train their 
salesmen their own way, build a 
manpower backlog from which man- 
agement men will ultimately be 
chosen. 

On the other hand, smaller CPI 
companies often seek experienced men, 
will wait until they can find a man 
qualified for a given job. 

The time might seem ripe for pirat- 
ing, but most companies say they have 
seen little evidence of job-raiding. In 
fact, many personnel men say the 
CPI still stands out as having one of 
the best no-raid records among all 
industries. 

Technical-Degree Talent: Men hold- 
ing degrees in chemistry and chemi- 
cal engineering are most in demand, 
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as usual. And there are strong indica- 
tions that those companies that have 
employed nontechnically trained men 
for chemical sales jobs in recent years 
(CW, Aug. 10, ’57, p. 54) are chart- 
ing a new course. 

These companies reportedly are not 
satisfied with the growth potential of 
the nontechnical graduates. They often 
develop into excellent line salesmen, 
but lack the grasp of technical prob- 
lems needed to qualify for more spe- 
cialized staff or middle-management 
positions. 

This disadvantage is seen by the 
nontechnically trained salesmen, too. 
Many are reported to be leaving com- 
panies in which their lack of chemical 
education has proved a handicap. 

This is not to say that the non- 
technical men are no longer valuable 
in many CPI sales jobs. These men 
are doing good jobs—and doubtless 
will continue—in such industry seg- 
ments as plastics molding powder, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, heavy or- 
ganic and inorganic commodities 
(chlorine, sulfuric acid), specialties and 
consumer chemical products such as 
polishes, waxes, automotive chemicals. 

But the trend does indicate that, 
despite heavy manpower demands, 
companies will be more selective in 
their use of nontechnical salesmen. 

Too Early to Know: CPI sales re- 
cruiters will learn how well they have 
fared in several weeks, when candi- 
dates begin to reply to offers. Right 
now, it’s not clear just how close most 
firms will come to ’60 quotas. 

Some personnel men, however, re- 
port that graduates with technical de- 
grees continue to shun sales or mar- 
keting positions, prefer jobs in re- 
search or manufacturing. 

Many companies recognize that this 
dissatisfaction with the prospects of a 
sales career might change after stints 
in manufacturing and research depart- 
ments. Thus, most CPI concerns look 
to those departments for potential sales 
talent. 

And recruiters believe that the 
“antisales attitude” among new grad- 
uates is declining. Until recent years, 
sales careers had been labeled as “not 
challenging enough for the very capa- 
ble student.” 

Top Dollar: This year’s graduating 
class will feast upon the highest start- 
ing sales salaries ever offered by U.S. 
companies. Athough many of the 
small and medium-size companies re- 


port little rise in starting salaries, most 
of the larger firms report rises of 
3-5% over those of 59. Some com- 
panies are Offering up to 7-8% over 
last year’s starting salaries to attract 
qualified men. 

Many recruiters are offering the 
best men far more than they offer 
the median men—further indication 
of the intensity of the manpower race. 
Starting salaries for B.S. graduates are 
now $490-550/month. 

Prospects with master degrees are 
receiving offers of $600/month or 
more. 

Salary Compression: The intense 
bidding for top talent is causing con- 
cern for the over-all company salary 
structure. 

If, each year, job candidates are 
offered another 4-5% boost (intended 
to snag a few more of those who 
formerly got away), salary structures 
will inevitably become unbalanced, say 
salary administrators. And men with 
a few years’ experience will suffer in 
the squeeze of salary compression. 

This problem of the salary pinch 
on experienced personnel is not new. 
But there is a growing conviction 
among personnel recruiters and salary 
administrators that the problem is be- 
coming steadily more serious, needs 
urgent attention. 

Some observers have even predicted 
that the ultimate outcome of the 
salary pinch will be a situation in 
which a novice salesman not long 
out of school will accept a job in the 
training program of another company 
in order to cash in on fast-rising 
starting salaries. Admittedly, this isn’t 
likely, but it does serve to focus at- 
tention on what most recruiters feel 
is a serious, but perhaps necessary, 
evil of industrial recruiting. 

One proposed solution: attract new 
candidates with company and career 
features other than money. 

Students themselves rank salary 
several notches below such job factors 
as opportunity to learn, experience, 
chance for advancement, job satisfac- 
tion. 

Regardless of what measures CPI 
personnel men adopt to stem the tide 
of rising salary offers, this much is 
clear; this year’s needs are the in- 
dustry’s highest since the boom of ’57. 
Problems are proportionately severe. 
Solving them will test the resource- 
fulness of sales and personnel man- 
agement. 
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“ALLIED CHEMICAL > 


AMMONIA 


‘Allied Chemical Supplies ammonia in the exact form 
I need.”’ (It’s supplied as anhydrous, aqua ammonia, or 
ammonium nitrate solutions.) 


“Allied Chemical gives me a choice of five different 
shipping methods.” (Cylinders, tank trucks, transport 
trucks, tank cars, barges. All plants have transport 
truck facilities.) 


“It's delivered in nothing flat! My distribution point 
is just around the corner.”’ (Allied Chemical plants are 
located in: Ironton and Southpoint, Ohio; Ashland, Ken- 
tucky; Hopewell, Virginia; and Detroit, Michigan. Bulk 
terminals at strategic points.) 


“My Allied Chemical Technical Rep seems to know 
the answer to all my problems... and he’s just a phone 
call away!”’ (Allied Chemical has been first in ammonia 
since 1890.) 


I’m never at a loss for technical data. Allied Chemical 
sends it by return mail!” (Write us today.) 
BASIC TO 


AMERICA’S lied For specifications and local offices, see our insert in 
PROGRESS | , ITROGEN DIVISION Chemical Materials Catalog, pages 475-482 and in 
‘ hemical Dept. ACI-7-3 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. Chemical Week Buyers Guide, pages 37-44. 
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New Defense Dept. code standardizes military packaging specs. 


Now: Packaging by the Numbers 


This week packaging specialists and 
military suppliers in the New York 
metropolitan area got a briefing on 
the Defense Dept.’s new universal 
packaging coding system. The code 
establishes a uniform way to specify 
packaging requirements for all mili- 
tary services. 

The new system—designated MIL- 
STD-726—is expected to standardize 
packaging requirements. Essentially, 
it’s “a machine language record of a 
packaging requirement . . . to provide 
needed protection for a specific item.” 

It's designed to reduce lengthy 
packaging data to a series of letters 
and numbers, which can be conveni- 
ently stored and manipulated by exist- 
ing electronic data-processing and 
electric accounting equipment. The 
system is expected to expedite contract 
procedures, clarify instructions, mini- 
mize errors, cut procurement costs. 

Many Digits: Seventeen digits of 
the 23-digit code number will detail 
the packaging required to protect 
nearly 85% of all military supply 
items. The digits will specify method 
of preservation, quantity per unit 
package, cleaning and drying proce- 
dure, preservative compound, wrap 
and cushioning materials, unit con- 
tainer, unit packages per intermediate 
container, intermediate container, 
level of protection. 
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The remaining six digits limit the 
maximum allowable size of the unit 
container weight, volume dimensions. 

For years, each service procure- 
ment agency has specified packaging 
requirements of its own. This has re- 
sulted in considerable confusion for 
suppliers packaging the same product 
for more than one agency. 

Many Factors: Part of the problem 
lies in the wide variety of factors to 
be considered when dealing with mili- 
tary packaging requirements. The 
various military departments have 
developed basic packaging-methods 
specifications and a series of material 
and container specifications to cover 
such factors as storage duration, qual- 
ity of storage, storage temperature, 
humidity and corrosion resistance 
of the item, as well as shipping, 
handling and storage hazards, and me- 
chanical-damage resistance of the item. 

A by-product of the code—which 
will be explained again in seminars 
May 23-24 at Chicago and May 27 
at Cincinnati—will be its effect on 
nonmilitary packaging. Traditionally, 
military developments in the areas of 
distribution, packaging and _trans- 
portation, as well as in other industry- 
related areas, have had far-reaching 
effects on industry practices, have 
often resulted in industry - wide 
standardization. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Polymer Directory: Revised 12- 
page booklet catalogs technical data 
for over 150 polymers made by 
Borden. Products included: polyvinyl 
acetate homopolymer emulsions, co- 
polymer solutions and bead resins; 
butadiene-styrene emulsions; acrylic 
emulsions and solutions; polystyrene 
emulsions; vinyl and vinylidene chlo- 
ride emulsions; polyvinyl alcohol; 
sodium polyacrylate thickeners, and 
methyl acetate solvents; specialty 
monomers and acrylic rubbers. Poly- 
mer properties given: percent solids, 
viscosity, pH, particle size, percent 
free monomer, specific gravity, and 
weight per gallon. Borden Chemical 
Co. (350 Madison Ave., New York, 
17). 

e Metal Powders: New 22-page 
directory provides technical data on 
metal powders used in most powder 
metallurgy applications. Among pow- 
ders included: metallic hydrides, filter 
powders, coated electrode powders, 
flame-cutting powders, graphite pow- 
ders, and all types of ferrous and non- 
ferrous granular metal powders. Metal 
Powder Producers Assn. (60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17). 

e Sulfur Chloride Safety Data: 
Just-issued chemical safety data book- 
let (SD-77) presents safe handling 
procedures for sulfur monochloride 
and dichloride. Also included: prop- 
erties, hazards, storage-tank and equip- 
ment maintenance, medical and first 
aid procedure. Cost: 30¢. Manufac- 
turing Chemists Assn. (1825 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C.). 

e Epoxy Concrete Adhesives: 
Pocket-size handbook describes meth- 
ods of applying epoxy adhesives to 
concrete. Subjects included: surface 
preparation, equipment required, mix- 
ing procedures, use of solvents for 
thinning, and curing methods. Inter- 
national Epoxy Corp. (501 N.E. 33rd 
St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fila.). 

e Synthetic Lube: New technical 
bulletin lists basic properties and ap- 
plication data on Pentalube TP-653- 
B, a high-temperature synthetic lubri- 
cant just qualified under the Air 
Force’s newly issued MIL-9236B 
specification. Bulletin states that the 
lubricant has established new stand- 
ards of stability, lubricity and clean- 
liness. Heyden Newport Chemical 
Corp. (342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17). 
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RUGGED 
MULTIWALLS 


RUGGED MULTIWALLS AND RAYMOND SERVICE benefit every phase of 
your operation. Whether you need help on delivery... design... extensible 
papers... printing... skid-proofing ... engineering ... or special problems, 
check with a Raymond representative—his wide experience in multiwall pack- 
aging can save you money. Why not contact him now? 


mond BAG CORPORATION 

Middletown, Ohio + A Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 

Y ‘ Atlanta + Baltimore +» Chicago + Kansas City + Louisville » New York 
P i “Maker of RUGGED MULTIWALL PACKAGING for Industry” 
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RAYMOND ROTOMATIC BAG PACKER 
Here's speed, accuracy and low-cost main 
tenance in packing free or semi-free flaw- 
ing materials in open mouth bags. No out 
side electricity or compressed air required 
Get specifications and details from your 
Raymond representative or write direct to 
Raymond Bag Corp., Middletown, Ohio. 
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These beefs are headin’ for the last roundup in tiptop shape. 
They’ll pull down premium prices largely because they’ve been 
fed minerals supplied by Victor Stock Food phosphates. 


As all good ranchers know, cattle grow bigger, fatten faster, 
have better bone structure when they get the correct daily 
ration of essential minerals, calcium, and phosphorus. Since 
natural feed in many areas lacks proper mineralization, feeds 
must be fortified. For this, stockmen use Victor calcium phos- 
phates or sodium phosphates. 


Maybe it’s time you took stock of some of your problems 
turned ’em over to our technical servicemen. The range of ways 
they can help with Victor chemicals is as big as all outdoors. 


ee 


No wonder so many experts say, “‘/t pays to see Victor.” 
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TRIPOLY 
perks up 
Pluto 


Kids say...and do...the 
darnedest things. Like park- 
ing toy pets in the family 
wash. And though Mom may 
have other problems on her 
mind, she knows that this 
menagerie will come out clean 
—thanks largely to Victor 
polyphosphates. 





For, asso many soapers know, 
Victor sodium polyphosphates 
(both tetra and tripoly) com- 
bine their synergistic action 
with soaps and detergents to 
assure greater cleansing ac- 
tion, even in the hardest water, 
prevents iron stains, too! 


Our technical people would 
like to show you how prob- 
lems have a way of going 
““down the drain’’ quickly 
when Victor chemicals get 
into the act. For the fastest 
way to find out why more 
than 40 industries say, “Jt 
pays to see Victor,’ use the 
coupon on the back page. 

















Labes 
d to the fun 


It’s great to forget your worries and woes in 
the wonderful world of woods and water. Per- 
sonal comfort, of course, adds to the pleasure. 
It’s here that Victor formates and oxalates 
help make a worthwhile contribution. 

For instance, Victor aluminum formate solu- 
tion is widely used in water-repellent formula- 
tions that will “rain-proof’”’ outdoor wearing 
apparel. And when it comes to leather goods, 
all top-grade tanners know the value of Victor 
chemicals. For chrome tanning solutions, so- 
dium formate speeds tanning time, gives 
leather greater smoothness and fullness. And 
for leather stuffing compounds, many tanners 
specify Victor’s oxalic acid. 

Next time you need a helping hand with one 
of your chemical problems, call in a Victor 
technical service consultant for confidential 
assistance. He’ll show you that the woods are 
full of ways our chemicals can help. To find 
out why-“‘It pays to see Victor,” fill in the 
couponon the back page. 
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for 62 Years 


pivision of Stauffer chemical company 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 


Box 271, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Please send samples of the following Victor chemicals 


Our company is in the industry. 
Please send your latest Victafile. 


We wish to have a discussion with a Victor representative. Please have 
him call for an appointment. 


Name Title 
Company 
Address 


City 
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KEEP YOU IN THE SWIM—The attrac- 

tive swimming pool at the exclusive Palm 

Beach Towers in Florida is among the 

many kept invitingly colorful through the 

use of long-lasting swimming pool paints 

based on Parlon®, Hercules chlorinated 

natural rubber. An indication of the grow- 

ing popularity of swimming pools is found 

in the fact that from 1948 to date private 

efiutes S| Se -~s _ ed pools have grown in number from 2,500 
m to more than 170,000. In 1960 alone, 
5,000 contractors, builders and distributors 

will install more than 65,000 new pools. 
The Parlon-based paint for the Palm Beach 
Towers is a product of John W. Masury 
& Son, Inc., Baltimore. Paint contractor 
for Beach Towers was Henry V. Johnston, 


Inc., of Lake Worth. 





NEW BROOMS SWEEP CLEAN — Milwaukee Dust- IMPROVE FLAVOR—HVP®, Hercules hydrolyzed vegetable protein, 
less Brush Company’s new ‘Speed Sweep” factory new HVP-Century are enhancing the natural flavor of many products such as 
brushes, with bristles made of Pro-fax® polypropyl- these beef pies. In soups and gravies, sauces and frozen dishes, the « complete 
ene monofilaments, sweep cleaner, faster, and better; line of HVP and other Hercules ingredients for food are fading ever-increas- 


and 


resistant to oils, greases, alkalis and acids, they last ing usage. These include Vicrum® vital wheat gluten, wheat starches. and 
longer than other brushes under hard use. monosodium glutamate. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Rsoriowanineni umm ((LCRCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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SoFPECTALTIS 


Officials of food company check broccoli shipped at —124 F. 


New Market in the Freezer 


A combination of plastic foam and 
liquid nitrogen may soon cause 
sweeping changes in the transporta- 
tion and storage of frozen foods. By 
using liquid nitrogen (at temperatures 
of —320 F) to supercool food, then 
using polystyrene and polyurethane 
foam insulation to maintain these low 
temperatures, food processors may be 
able to eliminate the need for me- 
chanical refrigeration in cooling and 
shipping their products. And in so 
doing they may also provide a sizable 
market for makers of plastic foam 
resins. 

To promote liquid-nitrogen cool- 
ing, a demonstration has been sched- 
uled for next week in Los Angeles 
of a compact unit designed to freeze 
food at rapid rates (it will cool food 
from 180 F to —S5 F in five 
minutes). The machine, the property 
of a major food processor, is the 
first of several on order now with 
Liquefreeze Co., a division of Is- 
brandtsen Co., Inc., New York ship- 
ping firm. Liquefreeze, working with 
Willard Morrison, developer of 
transoceanic shipment of _ liquid 
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methane, worked out the machine, 
hopes to license others like it to food 
processors. The company is also 
working with rail and truck lines in 
developing suitable equipment for 
transporting the supercooled materi- 
als. Development of this unit is the 
prime reason for the new emphasis 
on the system; although nitrogen 
freezing has been considered before, 
its application has been stymied by 
lack of a suitable initial freeze-down 
machine. 

Liquefreeze grew out of Isbrandt- 
sen’s search for a way to transport 
refrigerated goods on its vessels with- 
out using mechanical cooling devices. 
The company has done some im- 
pressive work in methods of shipping 
frozen food overland — it has moved 
61,000 Ibs. of food from coast to 
coast by rail and maintained extremely 
low temperatures from start (—320 F) 
to finish (—124 F). 

Lots of Foam: If the Isbrandtsen 
system gains acceptance by the food 
industry, it could provide large-vol- 
ume markets for foam resin makers; 
a boxcar, which uses insulation about 


6 in. thick on ends and side, and 8 in. 
thick on ceilings and floors, takes 
1,000-1,500 cu. ft. of foamed ma- 
terial (with density of 1% Ib./cu-.ft.). 
And special containers — measuring 
about 8x8x8 ft. — are also big users 
of foam. Those made by companies 
such as Haskelite Co. (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.) and Grumman Aircraft each 
call for around 200 cu. ft. of foam. 

Most of the insulation now being 
used is polystyrene, but polyurethane 
is also used. For gasketing, Du Pont’s 
Adiprene liquid urethane rubber has 
been used almost exclusively. It has 
also been used as an internal coating 
for foam. Although foamed-in-place 
materials would appear to have the 
inside track as insulating materials, 
most of the insulation thus far 
in this application has been the pre- 
formed material — it lends itself 
better to mass production techniques, 
gives more flexibility in use. Both 
Haskelite and Grumman Aircraft, 
however, are working on foamed-in- 
place techniques for these units. 

Nitrogen No Problem: Liquid ni- 
trogen producers, such as Linde Di- 
vision of Union Carbide Corp. and 
Air Reduction are hopeful about the 
future of liquid nitrogen frozen food 
cooling. There’s a fairly assured sup- 
ply of liquid nitrogen available for 
quick delivery to food packers — in 
quantities from 25 liters to tank cars. 
Long range, there may also be a 
demand for on-site liquid nitrogen 
plants, similar to the liquid oxygen 
units used by steelmakers. 

Cost Hurdle: The technical feasi- 
bility of liquid nitrogen for frozen 
food hauling and freezing has been 
amply demonstrated; that it is eco- 
nomical, has not. 

Liquefreeze representatives say that, 
as a rule-of-thumb, nitrogen-freezing 
is economically competitive with other 
systems if a food processor ships at 
least 10 tons/day on trips of at least 
three days’ duration. 

Competitive or not, the use of ni- 
trogen freezing is a development 
worth watching by makers of foams, 
adhesive, release agents, coatings and 
equipment makers. The $2-billion/- 
year frozen food business is boom- 
ing now and is headed for still greater 
growth. It could provide an appetizing 
market if food processors thaw to the 
idea of nitrogen freezing. 
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need 
high-purity 
Hydrogen 


Pipeline delivery available at Houston, 
Texas and Muscle Shoals, Alabama. 
(Compressing facilities also at Houston 
for loading customers’ tube-trucks.) 


write... 
wire... 
phone! 


Diamond 
Chemicals 


Diamond Alkali Company 
300 Union Commerce Bidg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Main 1-6100 
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Polyvinyl's Potash: Size is no barrier 
in tapping overseas markets. 


Taking Global View 


A U.S. chemical company does 
not have to be a giant to successfully 
market its products abroad. That’s 
the conclusion reached by Max 
Potash, president of Polyvinyl! Chem- 
cals (Peabody, Mass.) — a typical 
small U.S. chemical manufacturer— 
after an extensive tour of nine Euro- 
pean countries. 

His findings of what is necessary 
to successfully sell products in today’s 
fast-changing European market are 
applicable to a great number of U:S. 
chemical specialties makers. 

Potash’s prime motive in going to 
Europe was the rising number of 
orders his company was receiving 
from European concerns that make 
products aimed at consumer mar- 
kets. PC manufactures acrylic, sty- 
rene, and vinyl acetate emulsion 
polymers for use in products such as 
leather and shoe dressings, floor fin- 
ishes and liquid starches. The rising 
standard of living there, with a con- 
comitant demand for labor-saving 
products, made the company decide 
to more aggressively seek out this 
market. Although PC has for some 
time been selling its products abroad, 
no effort was being made to mold 
selling efforts into a carefully worked 
out sales program. 

Not So Foreign: After his travels 
through Great Britain, Ireland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Italy, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Denmark and Sweden, Potash 
noted particularly the similarities 
rather than the dissimilarities in mar- 


keting in Europe, compared with 
marketing in the U.S. 

He says the correct approach to 
European companies is not “Here we 
are, what can we do for you?” but 
one similar to that used to sell any 
comparable U.S. customer. Price is 
not a major consideration, he says, 
nor is the size of the company sup- 
plying the product, nor its country of 
origin. If a firm has a product that 
will do the job, European companies 
will buy it. The reliability and integ- 
rity of the supplier is of prime im- 
portance. 

Potash says he did run up against 
questions about the capability of a 
U.S. company to supply customers 
in Europe and serve them adequately 
from a long distance. He adds that he 
could usually get around these ob- 
jections by pointing out that many 
of his U.S. customers were as far 
from him as were his European cus- 
tomers. Also worth stressing, he says, 
is the wide differences in climatic 
conditions, marketing techniques, and 
manufacturing processes that exist 
in the U.S. As far as the technical 
service is concerned, he found it 
helpful to point out to potential Euro- 
pean customers the fact that a phone 
call to his company from Europe 
was often less expensive than a plant 
visit to some of his customers in near- 
by Boston. 

Make a List: In presenting his case 
to his existing and potential custom- 
ers, Potash found it invaluable to have 
handy a list of basic foreign technical 
phrases that related to his own prod- 
uct field. In Germany, for example, 
words like “wasserfastlichkeit” (wa- 
ter-resistance) and “schlipfwiderstand” 
(slip-resistance) kept recurring. And 
knowledge of these made conversa- 
tions much smoother. He also advises 
a good grounding in prepositions, 
found it extremely important to have 
these at his fingertips. Without both 
sides knowing these, he says, you may 
often get a nod — but you're not 
getting understanding, you're getting 
courtesy. 

Many Germans speak English flu- 
ently, but in the smaller towns this 
is not always the case. Potash feels 
that it would be worthwhile for any 
U.S. manufacturer to take a quick 
course in any of the languages he 
would be using in Europe. An ex- 
ception to this, he says, are the Scan- 
dinavian countries, where a US. 
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for waterproofing... nothing equals 


COW E the versatile petroleum resin 


Don't forget specific gravity: 
Rosin @ 20°C—1.087 
Piccopale @ 20°C—0.975 
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Easy to use Piccopale is a neutral, low cost petroleum hydrocarbon resin. Completely 
polymerized, Piccopale is non-reactive and uniform, has wide compatibility, and is 
soluble in aromatics and low solvency naphthas. 


Piccopale offers new approaches and economic advantages to compounders in many 
fields that demand alkali, acid, and water resistance. 


Piccopale is readily available from strategically placed warehouses and in large quantity 
from its production points in melting points 70°C through 110°C (B & R) in molten, 
solid, flaked, solution and emulsion form. 


The trademark of quality 





PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 








Diglycol 
Laurate Se 


use as 
for v= — 


Emulsifier 
Anti-foamer 
Carrier 
Solvent 
Wetting Agent 
Detergent 
Solubilizer 
Lubricant 
Plasticizer 
Emollient 


for use in 
Production of 

P Sper 
Cosmetics 

Textiles 


Paint 
Cleaners 
Metals 


Lubricants Polishes 


cparmaceutical 
hemica| Specialties 


check thes¢ 
tures 
features 


. Anionic 
° Water disper 
° Selt-emulsifyind lity 
tibill 
° Wide compa 
* Light in color 
2 slightest 09° 


sible 


Ask for information 
about other 

Fatty Acid Esters 
available for 
specific applications. 


Pic C.P Hall G 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


5245 W. 73rd St., Chicago 38, Illinois 
NEWARK AKRON CHICAGO 
MEMPHIS + LOS ANGELES 
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visitor is not expected to know the 
language. 

In all of his plant visits Potash 
was accompanied by his local agent 
or sales representative. Having him 
there made it easier to follow up on 
any agreements or arrangements made. 

Author: The fact that he was the 
president of his company, says Potash, 
did not have as much weight with 
the companies abroad as the fact 
that he had authored several papers 
appearing in European journals. This 
gained him a measure of respect, he 
says, far greater than he would get 
as an author in the U.S.. By making 
serious contribution to the journals 
of foreign countries, Potash feels, 
any U.S. chemical maker can greatly 
enhance his sales effort abroad. 

He found a surprisingly small pop- 
ulation in some of the countries he 
visited—often amounting to a market 
approximately the size of St. Louis. 
This, he thinks, can be an advantage to 
the small U.S. chemical company. For 
the large U.S. manufacturer it would 
be necessary to get almost 100% of 
the business in a country of, say, 7 
million to make it worth exploiting. 

Be a Historian: An asset in selling 
a product abroad, says Potash, is 
the ability to trace the use of that 
product in U.S. markets. Because of 
the “Common Market” and the grow- 
ing prosperity of many European 
countries, factors that didn’t exist be- 
fore in Europe are now coming into 
play. For instance, though many com- 
panies in Europe still favor paste floor 
waxes, their managements are alert to 
the rapid acceptance of liquid fin- 
ishes in the U.S., can use U.S. com- 
panies’ experiences in marketing such 
products. 

Potash thinks that any U.S. chem- 
ical company, regardless of size, will 
get a fair hearing abroad — from the 
foreign manufacturer as well as from 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies (the 
latter, he found, had a surprising 
degree of autonomy). 

Potash planned to make four visits 
per day, but he says that three would 
be more practical Two weeks’ 
notice, he found, was generally satis- 
factory in setting up his calls. 

Asked what changes he’d make on 
his next visit to his European cus- 
tomers, Potash says he'll spend more 
time on language, set up a less stren- 
uous schedule—and bone up on his 
products’ pedigree. 


PRODUCTS 


Cotton Insecticide: Stauffer Chemi- 
cal Co. (New York) is marketing sev- 
eral cotton insecticides based on Stro- 
bane (chemically, a mixture of chlori- 
nated terpenes with about 66% chlo- 
rine). It’s said to be highly effective 
against bollworm, boll weevil, cut- 
worms, grasshoppers and a variety of 
other insects. Stauffer is offering sev- 
eral formulations: Strobane 6 l|b./- 
gal. emulsifiable concentrate; Stro- 
bane 20 Dust; Strobane-DDT 4, 2 
lb./gal. emulsifiable concentrate. 
Heyden Newport Chemical Corp. sup- 
plies the Strobane to Stauffer for 
formulation. 

e 

Colgate’s First Pharmaceutical: 
Colgate-Palmolive’s recently estab- 
lished pharmaceutical division is test 
marketing its first product, Diar- 
Aids, in the Midwest and South. It’s 
intended for relief of simple diarrhea. 
Price: 98¢ for 16 tablets. 

o 

Chelating Cleaner: Enthone, Inc. 
(442 Elm St., New Haven, Conn.), is 
marketing Cleaner 808, an alkaline 
electrocleaner for steel. Its chelating 
action is said to make possible the re- 
moval of smut, light rust, oxides, and 
light welding scale. The powdered 
product is dissolved in water at con- 
centrations of 8 to 10 oz./gal. 

e 

Insulating Varnish: Melpar, Inc. 
(3000 Arlington Blvd., Falls Church 
Va.), has developed a silicone-base 
varnish to be used as a protective, 
insulating coating for electronic com- 
ponents. Melvar A-100 is said to 
reduce moisture absorption, can be 
applied by dipping, brushing or spray- 
ing, without obliterating component 
markings. 

a 

Sours and Starches: Cowles Chemi- 
cal Co. (7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland) 
is expanding its line of commercial 
laundry products with the addition of 
sours and starches. The sours will be 
tradenamed Neubrite (fluorescent), 
Neusol (mothproofing), Fesoiv (rust 
removing), and Neulin (economy). 
The starch line includes thick boiling, 
thin boiling, dry to the wheel, and 
economy types. 

* 

Paint Emulsion: A_ microparticle 
vinyl acetate copolymer emulsion spe- 
cially suitable for coating freshly ap- 
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KO-KNEADERS ust system 


Y 


precision built for efficient continuous mixing 


Precision built and skillfully engineered Baker Perkins Ko-Kneaders 
will convert your inefficient batch process to faster, more continuous operations. 
Less floor space is required and maintenance costs are materially 
reduced. With a Ko-Kneader, you not only get more production at less cost, but 
you give your customer a superior product, too. 


B-P Ko-Kneaders are now mixing a wide variety of products such as plastics, 
carbon electrodes, food specialties, floor tile, solid rocket propellant fuels and many 
others. From this experience, proper recommendations can be made for your 
operation. However, if a new mixing problem is involved, test demonstrations can be arranged 
in the Baker Perkins Laboratory. Write today for engineering manual K-57 
or contact your nearest Baker Perkins sales engineer. 


BAKER PERKINS INC. 











YOU 

GET 

THESE 
FINE 
CHEMICALS 
FROM 
CENTURY 


NON-TOXIC FUNGICIDES & PRESERVATIVES 
for Adhesives, Coatings, Cosmet- 
ics, Drugs, Foods, Glues, Inks, 
Paints, Plastics, Textiles. 


FINE CHEMICALS for Agriculture, 
Cosmetics, Foods, Pharmaceuti- 
cals, Metal Finishing; and for 
Chemical, Drug, and Dyestuff 
synthesis. 


PIPERAZINE & DERIVATIVES for Fibers, 
Insecticides, Pharmaceuticals, 
and Animal Health products. 


AMINE SALTS for crystalline sources 
of normally gaseous amines. Also 
employed as resin catalysts and 
acid donors in metal solders. 


SPECIAL ASPHALT PRODUCTS for Pav- 
ing, Roofing, Tiles, Coatings, and 
other Asphalt materials. 


For further information 
write to: 


CENTURY 
CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


60 E. 42 St., New York 17,N.Y. 
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plied plaster, is being marketed by 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Division 
of W. R. Grace & Co. The emulsion, 
tradenamed Everfiex MF, is said to 
have a particle size as small as any 
vinyl emulsion now being marketed, 
provides a high-gloss finish. 
e 

Urethane Adhesive: A two-part ad- 
hesive with high resistance to oils 
and solvents is being marketed by B. 
B. Chemical Co. (784 Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge, Mass.). It’s called Bostik 
7070, is colorless, cures at room tem- 
perature, is recommended for bond- 
ing urethane sponge and urethane 
rubber where resistance to washing 
and drycleaning is required. 

w 

Fertilizer-Soil Builder: Potlatch 
Forests, Inc. (Lewiston, Ida.), is mar- 
keting a combination fertilizer, mulch 
and soil builder tradenamed Garden- 
Lawn Food. It’s made of tree bark 
by a process that involves heating 
urea, phosphoric acid and cellulose, 
and combining them with the natural 
cellulose contained in the bark. 

+ 

Epoxy Patching Compound: A. C. 
Horn, division of Sun Chemical Corp. 
(New York), is the latest to offer an 
epoxy patching compound. The new- 
comer, called Thiopoxy 60, is avail- 
able in grey or red, in 1%-, 2- and 
10-gal. units, contains premeasured 
base and catalyst. 

* 

Mold Release Agents: New mold 
release agents, which are said to be 
effective for all types of elastomeric 
polyurethanes and polyurethane 
foams, are being offered by North 
Shore Laboratories (P.O. Box 568, 
Salem, Mass.). One of the new series, 
tradenamed UP-T3, is said to be es- 
pecially effective in removing poly- 
ester- and polyether-type urethane 
foams from kraft paper. Price of a 
6-oz. aerosol can is about $2. 

e 

Odorless Shoe Polish: Esquire 
Shoe Care Products (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
has introduced what it calls a stain- 
less and odorless high-gloss cream 
polish tradenamed Lord Esquire. The 
new line of polish comes in six colors 
—black, brown, tan, neutral, char- 
coal brown and oxblood. It’s market- 
ed in a 2-oz. jar. Price: 75¢. 

7 

Water-Soluble Resin: Union Car- 

bide Chemicals Co. is offering com- 


mercial quantities of its quick-dissolv- 
ing water-soluble resin, Cellosize hy- 
droxyethyl cellulose QP-4400. The 
nonionic thickener can be stirred into 
water without agglomeration, dis- 
solves almost as easily as sugar, ac- 
cording to UCC. Price: around 89¢/- 
lb. in quantities of 2,000 Ibs. and up. 
+ 
Car Kit: Bissell, Inc. (Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.), is aiming for the do-it- 
yourself market with its Car Master 
Kit, containing an auto interior sham- 
poo and applicator. The product is 
recommended for cleaning leather 
and plastic seats, floors, door panels 
and convertible tops. 
+ 
Dye Addition: Carbic - Hoechst 
Corp. (New York), distributor for 
Farbwerke Hoechst AG. (West Ger- 
many), has added seven new dyes to 
its Remazol series of vinyl sulfone re- 
active dyes. 
+ 
Aerosol Seal: Spra-Lok Corp., a 
subsidiary of Dupli-Color Products 
Co., Inc. (2440 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago), has brought out its Spra- 
Lok locking device to be used with 
all aerosol caps to prevent content 
spillage. A silver foil label covers an 
opening in each cap; the consumer 
inserts a key to release the cap. The 
cap may be relocked after use. Ad- 
vantage of tamperproof seal: safer 
merchandising in stores where aero- 
sols are subject to handling, especially 
by children. 
+ 
Aluminum Polish: The Anton Co. 
(55 Front St., New York) is market- 
ing Met-All polish for aluminum sid- 
ing, store fronts, trailers, boats, air- 
planes, etc. The polish is also sug- 
gested for such metals as copper, 
brass and chrome and other metals. 
It is claimed to leave a long-lasting 
salt-spray-resistant finish. Met-All is 
available in 4-oz. tubes, 2-lb. cans, 
and in larger quantities for industrial 
use. 
a 
Dye Lineup: The Dyestuffs Divi- 
sion of Geigy Chemical Corp. (Ards- 
ley, N.Y.) has made available its new 
Reactone line of highly concentrated 
reactive dyes designed for printing on 
cotton and regenerated cellulose. The 
dyes can be used to produce a wide 
range of shades of all depths, can 
be steam- or heat-fixed, and formula- 
tions are said to be simple. 
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New markets 
through 
new molecules 
-BUTYNEDIOL 


HOCH,C =CCH,OH 


Low Cost Multi-Reactive Intermediate 
for the synthesis of 
previously inaccessible compounds 


Butynediol is an economical raw material, with multiple centers 
of reactivity, that can. be utilized as R R 


| | 
a disubstituted acetylene, i.e., by addition’ HOCH,C =CCH,OH ——"——» HOCH,C = CCH,OH 








a glycol, i.e., by OH replacement: HOCH,C =CCH,OH ——~__»> XCH,C = CCH,X 


to form cyclic compounds, i.e., trimerization: CH,OH 


3HOCH,C =CCH,OH —22¥5', HocH, CH,OH 


In the synthesis of new agricultural chemicals, HOCH, HOH 
Butynediol has proved a convenient starting point 

for such products as wild oat herbicides, pesticides CH,OH 

and defoliants. 


Among the other derivatives are products used as pharmaceuticals, textile auxiliaries, corrosion 
inhibitors, high-energy propellents, and dye intermediates. 


Supplied as a solid of 97% purity or ina 35% aqueous solution, Butynediol is in its own right 
a valuable specialty. It is remarkably effective as an electroplating brightener 
and corrosion inhibitor. 


Write or call your.nearest GAF representative for the new bulletin on Butynediol. This booklet reviews 
the physical properties, important storage and handling instrlictions, and its chemical reactions. 
It may suggest new areas of usefulness to you 
x 
ACETYL ENEVEREMICALS OEPARTMENT 


ANTAEHS2@ CHEMICALS 
ANTARA A SALES DIVISION OF 


[uig)GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
{ 37" } 435 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 











CNN 
CTR 


UCT 


ION 


construction (kon struk’ shun) n. The act of building, devising or forming. The form 
of building. The manner of putting together the parts in their proper place and order. 


Quality construction need not cost more. Coupled with profitable design and experienced engineering, 
it is most often a true economy. Vitro technical people have designed and supervised construction 
of more than two billion dollars worth of process facilities in less than two decades. Advanced 
engineering combined with quality construction assures competitive output for years to come. 





WGI ENGINEERING COMPANY 


engineering the future 225 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 3, W. Y. © A DIVISION OF VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Automation Pays Off in the Pilot Plant 


The chemical process industries got 
a close look last week at Esso’s much- 
touted computer-controlled pilot plant. 
The unit, in California since its con- 





struction in °58, was installed at 
Esso’s Florham Park, N.J., labora- 
tory last month and is currently being 
checked out. A pacesetter in the field 
of automatic pilot-plant control, it 
will be put into regular service within 
the next few weeks. 

Details on just how useful the com- 
puter pilot system is came out in 
recent weeks at the second Symposium 
of Pilot Plant Automation in Los An- 
geles, and at a meeting of the Instru- 
ment Society of America in Rochester, 
N.Y. G. Balekjian of Consolidated 
System Corp. (Monrovia, Calif.), with 
E. C. Boycks and C. K. Hines of 
Esso, described the Esso computer- 
controlled unit. Other talks gave an 
economic setting against which the 
new unit could be examined. 

Throughout both meetings, three re- 
curring credos could be noted: (1) 
pilot plants must be regarded as data- 
producing rather than  materials- 
producing installations, (2) the time 
necessary to get the required data is 
a prime factor (in some instances, 
pilot-plant downtime can be charged 
as lost production time for the fu- 
ture plant), and (3) pilot-plant instru- 
mentation cannot be judged by the 
economic standards used for produc- 
ing plants; current economics indi- 
cate that computer-controlled pilot 
plants are easier to justify. 

At the ISA meeting, T. W. Van 
Hoosear of Shell Development (Em- 
eryville, Calif.) discussed pilot-plant 
instrumentation on the broad terms 
of economic  justification—defining 
pilot functions, the roles of manage- 
ment, operating and instrument per- 
sonnel, the roles of the instruments 
themselves. His conclusions dovetail 
with the data presented by Balekjian, 
Boycks and Hines on the Esso unit. 

Automatic Data: In examining the 
function of a pilot plant, all con- 
cerned agree the aim is to produce 
the engineering data necessary for 
plant design. Although operating tem- 
peratures, pressures, and conversion 
efficiencies can be developed in the 
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Computer Does Double Duty in Pilot Plant 





DIGITAL ANALOG 





Digital unit Analog unit 
controls process records data 
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laboratory, pilot plants are necessary 
for exploring corrosion, studying trace 
impurities that may build up in recycle 
streams, measuring catalyst life and 
defining limits of operating control. 

A unit serving these purposes need 
not necessarily be a replica of the 
eventual commercial unit, but rather 
is a unique chemical process plant 
employing pumps, reactors, distilla- 
tion columns, etc., and built specif- 
ically for a particular operation. 

Whenever a new product is to be 
made, however, the pilot plant may 
be constructed on a larger scale and 
used to develop a market after the 
engineering data has been obtained. 

The extent of the instrumentation 
in such a unit is decided jointly by 
management, operators and the instru- 
ment engineers. Management, which 
regards the plant as a tool for obtain- 
ing necessary data in minimum time, 
balances instrument cost against speed 
and accuracy. The operators think 
of the instruments as tools that let 
them keep the plant onstream and 
safe. And the instrument engineers 
consider first the reliability of the in- 
struments; they know that any instru- 
ment that fails to operate properly 
on the pilot plant is unlikely to get a 
fair trial subsequently on the com- 
mercial plant. 

Working together, these men con- 
sider the unit’s instrumentation from 
several aspects. Manual control may 
be useful if the unit is (1) compact, 
(2) relatively simple, (3) has narrow 
operating limits, (4) stable. Otherwise, 
automatic controls are necessary. Yet, 
even a manually operated plant car- 
ries more instruments than its com- 
mercial big brother, since it is a 
short-lived data producer (pilot plants 
are normally dismantled after six 
months’ or a year’s operation). 

When automatic instruments are 
used, cost is balanced against possible 
feedstock savings, use of less skilled 
help, and time saved. Since they are 
used repeatedly on various pilot units, 
it is difficult to put definite costs on 
instruments. Frequently, feedstock 
savings alone can justify more-than- 
planned instruments, particularly when 
a new product is under study and the 
only feed available comes as a result 
of expensive laboratory-scale prepara- 
tions. 

When time is the primary factor, 
delay in termination of the project is 
sometimes balanced against the cost 
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of equivalent downtime for the pro- 
posed commercial-scale plant. Then, 
the cost of special instruments—data 
loggers, electronic controllers, fast 
scanners, and computers, etc.—is con- 
sidered. 

Pilot Computers: Now, chemical 
management has three operating plants 
to compare results with: Esso’s pilot 
plant, Goodrich Chemical’s vinyl 
chloride plant (CW, March 5, p. 35), 
and Phillips Petroleum’s ethylene 
plant. The last two are commercial- 
scale plants; thus, the Esso unit—a 
reforming pilot plant—is the only 
completely computer-controlled pilot 
project. 

In general, pilot plants for reform- 
ing processes represent a special case 
in that they are not dismantled at the 
end of a run. Reformer operations 
vary considerably with changes in 
feedstock or catalyst, and it is almost 
always necessary to pilot a new feed- 
stock or catalyst. This helps justify 
Esso’s move. 

In the process section of its unit 
are charge pump, feed heater, one 
Powerformer reactor, a separation 
pot, and a stabilizer. The plant is de- 
signed to pilot both the reforming of 
different oil feeds with different cata- 
lysts and the regeneration of the 
catalysts after a reforming run. It is 
completely housed in one air-condi- 
tioned cabinet protected against ex- 
plosive mixtures and fire. And the 
entire unit is under the direct control 
of an LGP-30 digital computer. A 
stored operating program, including 
set points and on-off special controls 
for special tests, provides the proper 
sequence of operations on a series run. 

In designing the unit, sensing instru- 
ments were of crucial importance. 
Accuracy, type of output signal, de- 
sired range of control, and—most 
important—compatibility with the op- 


erator-computer were factors govern- . 


ing choice. Typical of instruments 
chosen were long capillary tubes for 
flow measurement, a precision-weighed 
tube for liquid product measurement, 
and a chromatographic analyzer. 

These instruments were incorpo- 
rated into control loops whose speed 
was adapted to the computer program 
(control loop here means the sensing 
instrument; the controller, which re- 
sets according to a computer signal; 
and the regulator, which operates a 
valve to bring conditions to the con- 
trolled point). 


In the pilot reformer, there are 
eight of these loops: (1) feed gas flow, 
(2) recycle gas flow, (3) liquid feed 
rate, (4) reactor pressure, (5) pre- 
heater pressure, (6) preheater tem- 
perature, (7) reactor temperature, and 
(8) stabilizer temperature. All of these 
are controlled simultaneously by the 
computer. 

Previous tests show that Esso can 
recover cost ($250,000) of its unit 
within a month. With such a fast 
payoff, it seems plain that other com- 
panies will soon be installing compu- 
ters in similar pilot plants. 


PROCESSES 


Tetrafluoroethylene: Farbwerke 
Hoechst AG. (Frankfurt, Germany) 
has added a new twist to making 
tetrafluoroethylene (a raw material 
for polytetrafluoroethylene polymers). 
Key: superheated steam. Normally, 
tetrafluoroethylene is made by reacting 
chlorodifluoromethane in an oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. Using this process, 
Farbwerke Hoechst adds not more 
than 50% superheated steam (1600 
F) by volume. Reaction time is 0.1- 
0.4 seconds. Yields are claimed to 
be over 90%, instead of 25-30% re- 
ported for standard procedures. 

m 

Cheaper Hydrazine: Farbenfabriken 
Bayer AG. (Leverkusen, Germany) has 
patented a process for producing 
hydrazine hydrate directly from ace- 
tone solutions, bypassing the hydra- 
zine sulfate formation step of the 
standard route. Key to the new proc- 
ess is a liquid-liquid extraction with 
35% caustic soda at near 212 F. 
Hydrazine, resulting from the am- 
monia-chlorine-sodium hydroxide re- 
action of the Raschig process, is 
purified by distillation with acetone. 
However, the hydrazine product con- 
tains dimethylketazine, which is prac- 
tically impossible to separate by 
distillation. 

In the new German process these 
are separated by mixing them with 
the caustic soda and letting the mix- 
ture settle into two liquid layers. The 
hydrazine is separated in the hydroxide 
layer, and can then easily be distilled 
off as hydrazine hydrate. The caustic 
soda, concentrated to a 50% solution 
in the process, is diluted again and 
recycled. The new process thus saves 
acids and alkalis normally consumed 
in the formation of hydrazine sulfate. 
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POINTS OF 
DEPARTURE 


MOSS BLUFF, NEWGULF, 
TEXAS 


SPINDLETOP, WORLAND, OKOTOKS, 
TEXAS WYOMING ALBERTA 


Solid or Molfen Sulphur to all users in the United States and Canada 


In addition to these six producing properties, stocking and distribution centers are being set up, 
thus broadening the TGS Service to industry. Ample supplies of both molten and solid sulphur 
will be available at these centers. Cincinnati, the first of these units, is now in full operation. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


75 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
811 Rusk Ave., Houston 2, Texas 


Sulphur Producing Unite: Newgulf, Texas * Spindletop , Texas * Moss Bluff, Texas « 
Fannett, Texas *» Worland, Wyoming * Okotoks, Alberta, Canada 
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REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 
FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT oe 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS re: 


New Entry in Fuel-Cell Race 


Solubility {in cc.) of Methy! Chloride Gas in 100 cc. 


of solvent (20°C, 760 mm) 


Ge 











General Electric Co. moved up into 
the pack of front-running contenders 
in the fuel-cell race this week. The 
company’s Aircraft Accessory Tur- 
bine Department is currently develop- 
ing a 30-lb., portable unit powered 
by ion-exchange fuel cells, expects to 
deliver first units for military evalua- 
tion in May. 

Goal of GE’s development pro- 
gram is a fuel-cell power source that 
can be mass produced as off-the- 
shelf equipment for military applica- 
tions. The device being readied for 


testing is designed to deliver 200 watts 
of 24-volt direct current for 14 hours 
on a single 6-lb. canister of fuel. 
This 30-lb. package equals the out- 
put of a 55-lb. engine generator or 
80 Ibs. of batteries. 

Chemical Keys: The heart of GE’s 
fuel cell is its electrolyte — a plastic, 
ion-exchange membrane. This feature 
avoids problems of simultaneous tri- 
ple contact — between gaseous fuel, 
liquid electrolyte and solid electrodes 
— encountered in liquid or molten- 
salt electrolyte systems. In the ion- 
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ETHYL ALCOHOL 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 


SECONDARY BUTYL ALCOHOL 


ACETONE 


METHYL ETHYL KETONE 


ETHYL ACETATE 
ISOPROPYL ACETATE 


SECONDARY BUTYL ACETATE 


ENJAY SOLVENTS 


For maximum solvent power at minimum solvent cost 


You'll find that Enjay is a dependable source for oxygenated solvents FOR PROMPT DELIVERY OR TECHNICAL 
. = “4 , ASSISTANCE . . . phone or write the 
for many surface coatings. Enjay Alcohols, Esters and Ketones are be- SSISTANCE . . . phone or write the 
; j ’ i ; Enjay Office nearest you. 
ing used throughout the surface coatings industry to provide maximum 
performance at minimum cost. Enjay solvents are available from con- 
veniently located storage facilities for drum, tank car or tank truck 
delivery. Enjay’s complete technical facilities are always at your 
service to assist with the application of any Enjay chemical. 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC. en 
15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. PETROCHEMICAG 
Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles « New Orleans « Tulsa ey 
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IPELINE 
LOADING! 


AIR LIQUIDE eliminates “dead head” gas 


by low-temperature separation 


Here’s the way to rid pipelines of 
unwanted nitrogen, upgrade natural 
gas and make profits on superfluous 
yet valuable gases. /nstall an Amer- 
ican Air Liquide low-temperature 
gas separation plant, economical to 
operate and requiring minimum of 
attention, 


Many natural gas pipelines are 
carrying “‘dead head” nitrogen that 
builds up compression, increases 
transmission costs and reduces pipe- 
line payload. This nitrogen is re- 
moved — at pipeline pressure — 
by the American Air Liquid process. 


At the same time that your na- 
tural gas is upgraded, unwanted 
gases are removed — yielding fur- 
ther profit instead of going to waste 
as inerts, flue gases or engine ex- 
hausts along with a loss of valuable 
heat. To quote only one example, 
the extraction of helium offers con- 
siderable direct profit from this 
efficient, economical process. 


For further information on our 
complete low-temperature service — 
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from process engineering of complete 
plants and custom-designed equip- 
ment to technical consultation and 
plant erection — write or call us: 
Chrylser Building, 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





PROFITABLE ADVANTAGES OF 
NITROGEN REMOVAL 
1. Raises calorific value — more 
BTU's per pipeline. 
. Simultaneously removes heavier 
hydrocarbons for separate sale. 
. Enables compressors and pipe- 
lines to handle capacity payloads. 
. Improves flow characteristics: re- 
duces density and viscosity; re- 
duces pressure drops. 
. Cuts compressor fuel costs. 
. Produces helium simultaneously 
from helium-bearing gases. 











IN CANADA: 


L'Air Liquide, 1210 Sherbrooke St, W., Montreal, Que. 


aA S AMERICAN 
¢3) AIR LIQUIDE 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


405 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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exchange cell, the membrane sep- 
arates the electrodes and the two cur- 
rent-producing reactions. On_ the 
anode side, hydrogen fuel is ionized to 
supply electrons to an external elec- 
trical load and hydrogen ions that 
migrate through the membrane. On 
the cathode side, oxygen from the 
air reacts with electrons returning 
from the external circuit and with 
the hydrogen ions to form water. 

To simplify the problem of storing 
and transporting the hydrogen fuel, 
GE settled on hermetically sealed 
canisters of metal hydride that plug 
into the power pack. In this form, 
72 lbs. of hydride fuel yields the 
electrical power equivalent of a half- 
ton of charged storage batteries. 

While the military is concerned 
more with the compactness, portability 
and lack of detectable operating noise 
than with cost of fuel-cell power, GE 
points out that the efficiency of the 
system compares favorably to other 
types of generators. Compared on 
the common basis of thermal effi- 
ciency (i.e., input heat energy in 
Btu./lb. vs. output electrical energy 
in watts), fuel cells boast a practical 
attainable efficiency of 60-70%, com- 
pared with about 40% for modern 
steam equipment or 25-35% for gas- 
oline and diesel engines. 

Automotive Outlook: Several major 
automobile companies are also eyeing 
the fuel cells’ potential as an auto- 
motive power source, but are gen- 
erally agreed that this application is 
still many years away. C. R. Lewis, 
chief of Chrysler Corp.’s fuel-cell re- 
search program, points up several 
drawbacks: 

e Present cells are too large and 
too heavy for automotive installa- 
tion, by as much as a factor of 4. 

e Cells sufficiently large to power 
a car now require high pressure and 
high temperature (930-1000 F), which 
necessitates a long warm-up period. 

e Fuel cells are not sufficiently 
reliable to get by on the rather hap- 
hazard maintenance provided by the 
average private car owner. 

On the plus side of the balance 
sheet, even the cumbersome high- 
temperature systems produce electric- 
ity at about 2¢/kwh., which com- 
pares favorably with gasoline costs. 
And if today’s internal combustion 
engines could match the fuel cell’s 
top efficiency, cars could get more 
than 50 miles per gallon of gas. 
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Important new development! 


EPON’ RESIN-BITUMEN C COATING— 
cold blend, high thermal stability 


Now- for the first time—you can 
obtain complete compatibility be- 
tween Epon resin and a heavy petro- 
leum fraction. 

Shell Chemical research has made 
it possible for you to combine Epon 
828 liquid resin with a low-cost, 
petroleum-based material, Bitumen 
C. The resulting surface coating has 
a number of excellent properties 
never before attainable in a bitumi- 
nous coating material: 


@ Cold blending —no heating of pitch neces- 
sary 


@ Various film builds—up to 10 mils in one 
coat 


@ No pinholing — even in thin films 
@ Can be overcoated with white 


@ imparts high thermal stability to bitumi- 
nous coatings 


@ Permits use of conventional curing agents 
@ 2-hour pot life 

This outstanding new Epon resin- 
Bitumen C coating is ideal for a wide 


range of anti-corrosion and water- 
proofing applications. To suggest 
just a few: pipelines, chemical plants, 
hopper cars, sewer pipe, waterproof- 
ing basements. 

Both Bitumen C and Epon resin 
are available from Shell Chemical. 
Get off to a head start on this 
extraordinary new surface coating 
development by getting complete 
information. Write or phone your 
nearest Shell Chemical district office. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 


Central District East Central 


6054 West T 
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HOW WE ASSURE RELIABILITY 
IN A NEW DESIGN 


1. Use an existing high-speed bearing case and 
high capacity thrust bearing. 


2. Add a high-pressure steam end of proved design 
with cam operated automatic nozzle control valves. 


3. Complete the design with a multi-flow exhaust end 
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HOW 10 BUILD 
THE WORLD'S FASTEST 
10,000 HP TURBINE 


You can order this trail-blazing 15,000 rpm centrifugal 
compressor-drive turbine today with complete confidence 
because it makes use of components of proved reliability 


Progress without sacrificing reliability 
is the goal of Worthington’s Steam 
Turbine Division. How Worthington’s 
creative engineering and advanced 
planning works to your advantage is 
illustrated by the steps taken in the 
continuing development of turbines 
of increasingly higher speeds: 

1. Wherever possible use existing 
components proved reliable by years 
of operation. 

2. Modify designs already in use in 
other high speed applications. 

3. Thoroughly test these modifica- 
tions to prove their reliability before 
field application. 


Such advances in the turbine art 
bring new economies to high-speed, 
high-horsepower compressor drive ap- 
plications. For information, call your 
nearest Worthington district office or 
write Worthington Corporation, Sec- 
tion 48-9, Wellsville, New York. 


WORTHINGTON 
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A new tetramethyl lead (TML) additive—trademarked “Methyl” 
—will be used in all Standard Oil Company of California gasoline begin- 
ning this week. Socal’s various grades will contain blends of TML and 
conventional tetraethyl lead (TEL) to yield the same total lead content 
(2.06 ml. of TML is equivalent to the 3 ml. of TEL commonly added 
to each gallon of gasoline). High-test brands will contain only small 
amounts of TML; middle grades will use a larger percentage. 





California Research, corporate R&D arm of Standard of Cali- 
fornia, has been testing TML for more than 10 years, first with experi- 
mental test quantities supplied by Du Pont, more recently with larger 
quantities from Ethyl Corp. Cal Research has applied for patents on the 
application of TML; Ethyl owns the manufacturing know-how, will supply 
TML to other gasoline producers after increased capacity is available and 
licensing of pending patents has been settled. At present, Standard of Cali- 
fornia is taking Ethyl’s entire output. Initially, TML will cost refiners 


more than TEL—but the differential is expected to decrease as capacity 
climbs. 


Tests indicate that TML is more effective than TEL—especially 
in the newer high-aromatic-content gasolines. Nationwide use of TML 
reportedly would boost the road octane rating of average premium-grade 
gasolines by at least one number, at a saving of more than $30 million 
over other methods of octane rating improvement. Market predictions: in 
two years, all European gasoline will contain TML; in five years, half of 
the gasoline sold in the U. S. will switch to the new antiknock additive. 


“Instant” color photos were demonstrated at Polaroid Corp.’s 
recent stockholder meeting in Waltham, Mass. But Polaroid President 
Edwin Land says it will be another year before the new film is marketed. 
The color process (CW, April 19, ’58, p. 63) is said to give uncertain 
results, and Land says, “We do not regard this as the time to announce 
technical details about the new process or characteristics of the new film; 
for example, the precise speed of the film has not been selected finally, 
but it will be within a range appropriate for use in standard, existing 
Polaroid Land cameras.” 





A new electrophoretic separation method, applicable to solutions 


or suspensions, is reported by Alexander Kolin, biophysicist at the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School, Los Angeles. Method involves 


use of electromagnetic forces in combination with an electrical field to 
make charged atoms or molecules follow divergent (spiral) paths. Planned: 
separation of normal and cancer cells, hitherto not possible in vitro, using 
the new method. Kolin’s research has been supported by the Office of 
Naval Research and the American Cancer Society. 
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First plant using Strategic-Udy steelmaking process (CW, Dec. 
26, ’59, p. 34) may be in this country rather than Canada. Sovereign 
Resources, Inc. (New York) has announced that its recently organized 
subsidiary, Sovereign Steel of Texas, will use the S-U process in a plant for 
turning out more than 1,000 tons/day of finished steel near Palestine, Tex. 
Quebec South Shore Steel Corp. is also planning an S-U plant for Canada, 


but Texas weather could help even up construction timetables for the two 
plants. 





Reason for Sovereign’s choice of the S-U process: the plant will 
“produce high-quality steel ingots and billets from iron ore and other East 
Texas minerals.” East Texas iron ore is not good enough to use in conven- 
tional blast furnaces (unless it’s mixed with higher grade ores). The S-U 
process is also able to use local lignite, not conventionally used in steel- 
making. 

= 

First commercial electron-beam vaporizer for vacuum deposition 
of refractory metal has been developed by The Alloyd Corp. (Cambridge, 
Mass.). Designed for use in laboratory or commercial vacuum equipment 
operating at 3x10* mm. of mercury or lower, it handles all metals including 
such high-melting refractory types as tungsten, tantalum, columbium and 
molybdenum, which can’t be vaporized by conventional induction or re- 
sistance heating. Expected uses: production of thin-film metallic coatings 
for microminiaturized electronic circuitry, optical filter films, other metal- 
lic coatings on various substrate materials. 





Another ion-exchange fuel cell is in the news this week. Shortly 
after General Electric’s disclosure of advanced work on an ion-membrane 
cell (see p. 72) comes word from Ionics, Inc. (Cambridge, Mass.), that it 


is now piloting an ionic cell capable of operating on hydrogen and unpuri- 
fied air. 





Ionics’ disclosure indicates that negotiations over patent rights 
may be shaping up. Reason: Ionics has broad coverage on the composition 
and uses of ion-exchange materials in the 72 claims of its basic patent (U.S. 
2,636,851), including the specific application of ion-exchange membranes 
in cells used to generate an electromotive force (claim 65). 


The current-generating reaction in Ionics’ fuel cell takes place in 
an electrolyte composed of bromine, hydrobromic acid and a nitrogen 
oxide catalyst. Hydrogen is fed through a porous distributor coated with a 
thin layer of platinum catalyst. Ionization of the hydrogen produces elec- 
trons, which flow out to an external load through a patented Tirelloy 
electrode, and hydrogen ions which pass through the membrane and into 
the electrolyte. Bromine is reduced to bromide ions at the Tirelloy elec- 
trode, is reoxidized to bromine by reaction with oxygen entering through a 
porous distributor plate at the other side of the cell. The cell operates at 
room temperature, develops an open-circuit voltage of 0.95-1.0 volts (about 
80% -plus of theoretical efficiency). 
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now...an emulsifiable polyethylene 
to improve your water-based products! 


A special emulsifiable grade of A-C® Polyethyl- 
ene now makes possible the use of polyethylene 
to upgrade water-based products, especially 
where water resistance is the goal. 

Examples: A-C Polyethylene is already being 
used to improve textile finishes . . . coatings for 
corrugated and paperboard containers...waxes 
and polishes . . . washable plastic paints. The 


Hite | 
hemical | 


paper industry is looking into it as a way to 
build greater wet strength into towels, tissues, 
and butcher paper. 

Yes, this polyethylene is emulsifiable. It 
forms stable emulsions in all systems—anionic, 
cationic, nonionic. Why not ask your technical 
people to evaluate A-C Polyethylene? Write us 
for samples and data at the address below. 


SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 


Dept. 574-AB, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


National Distribution ¢ Warehousing in Principal Cities 
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The first major urea plant on the 
East Coast...now ready to go to work... 


production underway...inquiries invited 


C) Olin Mathieson 


CHEMICALS DIVISION, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Corenesc ars 


, 
: The SunOlin plant at North Claymont, 
Delaware, in the heart of the Industrial East 
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Ohio Valley’s Newest Chemical Hub 
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New Life on the Big Sandy 


A lusty new petrochemical center 
is springing to life in the tri-state 
industrial hub where Kentucky, Ohio 
and West Virginia meet at the junc- 
tion of the Big Sandy and Ohio rivers. 
If it keeps growing, the Big Sandy 
region may one day reach the pro- 
portions of West Virginia’s famed 
Kanawha Valley nearby. 

Most recent company attracted to 
Big Sandy’s banks is Ashland Oil Co., 
which last week said it would put 
up a $5-million naphthalene-benzene 
unit on the Catlettsburg, Ky., site of 
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its No. 1 and No. 2 refineries. The 
15-million-gal./year benzene and 75- 
million-lbs./ year naphthalene combi- 
nation will bring Ashland’s _ total 
investment at Catlettsburg to about 
$39 million. 

Ashland decided to build in Ken- 
tucky—it had originally planned the 
unit for Buffalo, N.Y.—after it ob- 
tained contracts with five naphtha- 
lene users who will buy 60 million 
Ibs. of the material, some 80% of 
Ashland’s prospective capacity. Con- 
struction of the new plant is expected 


to begin next winter with startup 
scheduled for March ’61. 

Earlier this month, Pittsburgh 
Chemical Co. (subsidiary of Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Chemical) pinpointed 
a site, adjacent to Ashland’s Leach, 
Ky., plant, on which it will build a 
$4-5-million activated carbon plant. 
Also earlier this month, Appalachin 
Power Co., a subsidiary of American 
Gas & Electric Corp., revealed that 
it will build a $39-million coal gen- 
erating plant at Fallsburg, Ky., two 
miles north of Louisa, Ky., on the 
Big Sandy. The new plant will con- 
sume 750,000 tons of coal annually, 
will produce 250,000 kilowatts, and 
can be expanded. 

Still another industrial addition to 
the area will be made by Armco Steel 
Corp., which is expected to disclose 
soon a reported $100-million expan- 
sion of its steelmaking facilities in 
the Ashland-Catlettsburg area. 

Increasing Interest: This acceler- 
ated interest in the region is related 
to two things. One, of course, is the 
presence of Ashland Oil’s twin re- 
fineries with a total capacity of 80,- 
000 bbls./day, capable of supplying 
petrochemical raw materials in quan- 
tity. Ashland has been busy the last 
three or four years installing equip- 
ment to diversify its petroleum prod- 
ucts for sale to over-the-fence con- 
sumers and others. 

But the major attraction for the 
chemical and other industrial devel- 
opments is the $61-million Greenup, 
Ky., dam and locks being constructed 
under supervision of the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers and scheduled to go 
into service in *61. Located on the 
Ohio, about 38 miles downstream 
from Huntington, it will eliminate 
three old wicket-type dam and lock 
installations now between Greenup 
and upstream Gallipolis, where a 
modern roller-type lock is already in 
operation. 

Aside from facilitating river traf- 
fic between the two points, the Green- 
up Dam will raise the pool level of 
the Ohio and Big Sandy. It will pro- 
vide a new, 9-ft.-deep, 150-ft.-wide 
channel for 12 miles up the previ- 
ously unnavigable Big Sandy, opening 
up the area for the industrial new- 
comers. 

Others Are There: A number of 
other companies are already setting 
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up shop in the area. Novamont Co., 
newly formed American subsidiary of 
Italy’s giant Montecatini Co., is con- 
structing a $10-million polypropylene 
film and resin plant at Neal, W. Va., 
recently purchased additional acreage 
at the site for future expansion. Also 
at Neal, Columbia Hydrocarbon, sub- 
sidiary of Columbia Gas System, has 
an $8-million extraction plant under 
construction. Products are slated for 
its Siloam, Ky., fractionating plant, 
recently completed at a cost of $5- 
million. 

A prospective builder in the same 
area is Spencer Chemical Co., which 
last year took options on plant sites 
10 miles upstream on the Kentucky 
shore of the Big Sandy. Spencer 
planned to make caprolactam there, 
but deferred construction because of 
market conditions. Spencer last week 
told CHEMICAL WEEK it still has 
no plans for the site, although it has 
completed purchase of the land. 

Nearby Plants: Nearby, in the Ohio 
River segment of the booming area, 
Allied Chemical Corp. has two plants 
at South Point, O., 10 miles east of 
Ironton. They are facilities of the 
Semet-Solvay and Nitrogen divisions. 
And in metropolitan Huntington, 
Standard Ultramarine and Dye Corp. 
and International Nickel Corp. each 
have plants employing 500 or more 
workers. 

Upstream toward Point Pleasant, 
W. Va., two process companies’ plants 
have started operations within the 
past year. They are Celanese Corp., 
at Gallipolis Ferry, W. Va., across 
the river from Gallipolis, O., and 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. at 
Apple Grove, W. Va. When Good- 
year’s $10-million film and resin plant 
went onstream last year, the com- 
pany hailed it as a “cornerstone” for 
a Goodyear chemical center in fu- 
ture years. 

Outlook: The Big Sandy-Ohio riv- 
ers area will continue to attract 
petrochemical and other industrial 
plants. Events in recent weeks alone 
substantiate that forecast. Says .one 
local businessman, “In the last few 
weeks, chemical company representa- 
tives have been jockeying for plant 
sites in the central Ohio Valley like 
gold prospectors of old.” The Hunt- 
ington Chamber of Commerce adds 
that within the past six weeks four 
different chemical companies—none 
with plants in the area—have in- 
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spected sites along the two rivers; 
a spokesman for the West Virginia 
Industrial and Publicity Commission 
adds that queries on plant sites have 
lately been mounting. 

In fact it appears now that within 
the next year the tri-state area will 
have at least a half-dozen new site 
owners, perhaps even a spanking new 
crop of chemical plants. 


Congress Scorecard 


A number of bills of significance 
to chemical process industries are 
hanging fire in Congress. Preadjourn- 
ment outlook: 

e Color additives — The Senate- 
passed bill permitting the Food & 
Drug Administration to set tolerances 
for color additives, as it now does 
for food additives, will soon be re- 
ported out of the House Commerce 
Committee. It will pass the House, un- 
doubtedly with a Delaney amendment 
forbidding tolerances for any cancer- 
causing agents. Efforts of the anti- 
Delaney forces to provide more sci- 
entific discretion in individual cases 
apparently aren’t succeeding. The bill 
may include some sort of advisory 
board or board of appeal from FDA 
decisions. 

e Labeling. Work on the bill re- 
quiring warning labels on toxic or 
flammable substances, providing in- 
formation about conditions of use, 
antidotes, and the like, is nearly 
ready for passage. The Senate has 
already passed it and the House has 
completed hearings. Yet to be settled 
is whether food, drugs and cosmetics 
should be included, or handled under 
a separate law. Sentiment seems to 
be for separate treatment. 

e Water pollution. Congress has 
appropriated $45 million, the same 
amount as in previous years, for con- 
tinued construction of sewage treat- 
ment works. The House failed to over- 
ride a Presidential veto of a bill that 
would have doubled annual federal 
grants. 

e Tax benefits. As packaged in 
the so-called Boggs bill, H.R. 5, tax 
benefits for overseas investors would 
be limited to companies doing business 
in underdeveloped areas. Proponents 
brought it up for vote once, then 
withdrew it to draft limiting amend- 
ments. Chances are fair for House or 
Senate approval. 

e Grossing of foreign earnings. A 


bill designed to encourage U.S. in- 
vestors to leave their profits overseas 
ran into a storm of industry protest 
at House hearings recently, virtually 
killing any chance of passage. Indus- 
try witnesses said it would put foreign 
subsidiaries in the position of having 
to pay U.S. taxes on the part of their 
foreign dividends used to pay taxes 
to foreign governments. 

e Medical care for the aged. This 
subject is still very much up in the air. 
Democratic leadership last week prom- 
ised to support a modified Forand 
bill providing hospitalization benefits 
only, to be paid for by increasing 
Social Security taxes—taxing the first 
$6,000 of income, instead of $4,800. 
Republican liberals are plugging for 
a plan to help low-income old folks 
buy private insurance. The President 
is noncommittal on this hot political 
issue but would probably veto the 
compulsory plan. 

e Social Security. Congress will 
pass at least one bill to liberalize 
Social Security in several ways: re- 
moving the present age requirement 
of 50 for receiving disability pay- 
ments, covering doctors and some 
widows now left out, increasing bene- 
fits for dependent children, and pos- 
sibly raising the earnings limit from 
$1,200 to $1,500 a year. 

e School construction. Chances 
look good for passage of a bill pro- 
viding $975 million over a three-year 
period for construction of schools. 
The Senate has already passed it and 
the House will act soon. Again, a 
Presidential veto appears likely. 


LABOR 


Split Votes: At the Linde Co. divi- 
sion of Union Carbide electrical weld- 
ing equipment plant in Essington, 
Pa., clerical employees voted to be 
unionized, while two other clerical 
units turned down union repre- 
sentation by Local 1318, United Auto 
Workers. The election was considered 
significant because it was one of the 
first attempts to organize white-collar 
workers in the chemical process in- 
dustries on the East Coast. In the 
plant clerical unit, five employees 
voted to be represented by UAW, 
which represents production and main- 
tenance workers. But in the technical 
and office groups, clerical employees 
turned back UAW by votes of 7-2 and 
22-17, respectively. 
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Emery 


digs in 


to expand Pelargonic, Azelaic Acid supplies 


April 30, 1960 « Chemical Week 


Emery’s recently announced expansion of ozone 
oxidation facilities will increase several fold total 
production capacity of pelargonic and azelaic 
acids, 

The volume requirements for these materials in 
such important products as synthetic jet lubri- 
cants and top-quality plasticizers for vinyls have 
been spiralling upward as customer research pro- 
grams have progressed to successful commercial 
status. And, extensive research in other areas, 
such as alkyd resins and polymers, promises to 
broaden the existing demand even further in 
years to come. 

This 6 million-dollar capital investment offers 
every encouragement to such application re- 
search, So with this additional supply close at 
hand, we suggest you investigate pelargonic acid 
(Cg monobasic) and azelaic acid (Cg dibasic) to 
see how they can fit into your development pro- 
grams. Write now for samples and literature on 
these two products, Dept. I-4B. 


Organic Chemical Sales Department 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Vopcolene Division, Los Angeles « Emery Industries 
(Canada) Ltd., London, Ont. « Export Department, Cincinnati 
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The unique 
properties of this 


can 
ease and simplify 


your industrial 
operations 


Many plants depend on this distinctive 
wax to retard aging and provide 
resistance to chemicals and water. 
Excellent for gas and vapor density 
situations. Widely used for many pro- 
tective processes. 


Important physical and chemical 
properties include hardness, polishabil- 
ity, gliding capacity, fusibility, electrical 
insulating capacity, solubility, solvent 
retention, emulsion capacity, saponify- 
ing power and compatability with dyes. 


If you would like samples and unusu- 
ally economic prices to suit your re- 
quirements, write to us today. 


STROHMEYER & ARPE CO. 
Dept. C, 139 Franklin St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
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CANCER’S 
DANGER 
SIGNALS 
CAN BE 
SAFETY 
SIGNALS 
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You can do two things to guard 
yourself against cancer: Have an 
annual health checkup. Alert your- 
self to the seven danger signals 
that could mean cancer: 1. Unusual 
bleeding or discharge. 2. A lump or 
thickening in the breast or else- 
where. 3. A sore that does not heal. 
4. Change in bowel or bladder hab- 
its. 5. Hoarseness or cough. 6. Indi- 
gestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
7. Change in a wart or mole. If 
your signal lasts longer than two 
weeks, go to your physician. Give 
him the chance to give you the 
chance of a lifetime. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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At Niagara Falls, N.Y., Carbide’s 
Metals Co. and Local 15-250, Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers Union, 
have agreed on a new, two-year 
contract calling for a 7¢/hour across- 
the-board wage increase and a wage- 
reopener at the end of the first year. 
Also provided are wage adjustments 
in some job classifications. 

. 

New Elections: The National Labor 
Relations Board has ordered a new 
election to be conducted among 1,126 
Dow Chemical Co. hourly paid 
employees at the Atomic Energy 
Commission plant at Rocky Flats, 
Colorado. The Denver Metal Trades 
Council, AFL-CIO, which has repre- 
sented the employees for several years, 
beat out District 50, United Mine 
Workers, last month with 580 votes 
for Metal Trades, 491 for UMW, 25 
for no union. UMW appealed to 
NLRB for a revote, charging that the 
Metal Trades Council reproduced a 
sample election ballot and distributed 
copies among the employees. 

e 

Pay Hike: Employees of The 
Acheson Dispersed Pigments Co. 
plant at Orange, Tex., represented by 
OCAW, have accepted a 10¢/hour 
across-the-board wage increase. 

* 

Allied Settlement: Some 350 em- 
ployees in four unions at Allied 
Chemical’s National Aniline Division 
(Hopewell, Va.) plant have accepted 
a new, one-year contract that calls for 
a general 4% wage increase. Other 
provisions: improvements in accident, 
health and life insurance plans and 
fringe benefits. Unions involved are 
Local 10, Machinists’ union; Local 10, 
Steamfitters and Plumbers; Local 666, 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
and Local 591, ICWU. 

+ 

Canada Ruling: The Ontario, Can., 
Labor Relations Board has ruled that 
a union seeking a transfer of bargain- 
ing rights must have the consent of the 
union holding the rights. The ruling, 
in effect, rejects an application by 
Local 1025, recently chartered by the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, to gain bargaining 
rights for 2,200 employees of Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines, Ltd., at Sudbury, 
from a maverick brother local of the 
union. 

* 
Powder Pact: Members of Local 


261, International Chemical Workers 
Union, and Hercules Powder Co. 
management operating the Navy 
Bureau of Weapons’ Allegany Ballis- 
tics Laboratory at Cresaptown, Md., 
have agreed on a new, two-year con- 
tract calling for a 4% wage increase. 
Hourly wage hikes will range from 
744 ¢ to 124%¢, average about 11¢ for 
the 700 employees. A wage-reopener 
clause calls for new wage negotiations 
at the end of the first year. Other 
provisions: higher shift differentials, 
two and one-half times regular pay 
for holiday work. 


LEGAL 


Pollution Appeal: Hearings have 
been postponed on American Viscose 
Co.’s appeal at Front Royal, Va., 
from a decision that held the firm 
responsible for killing a half-million 
fish by polluting the Shenandoah 
River. The Virginia state water control 
board—which charged that the com- 
pany’s plant there was causing pollu- 
tion of the river’s south fork, and 
assessed it for damages of $152,000— 
said it needed more time before a 
court hearing. Viscose, in denying re- 
sponsibility for the fish kill, appealed 
the board finding to the Warren 
County circuit court. 

© 


Delayed Action: A Denver district 
court jury has awarded $175,681 
damages—highest ever awarded in 
Colorado in negligence cases—to the 
widow of a power lineman killed 
when a 36-ft. pole broke while he was 
replacing a transformer. The jury 
agreed with arguments that the line- 
man was killed because the pole had 
been improperly treated with pre- 
servatives six years before. It had been 
in place that long. The damages were 
assessed against Broderick Wood 
Products Co. and Commercial Test- 
ing Laboratories, both of Denver. 


Antitrust Suit: The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts has filed a triple 
damage antitrust suit against the Bi- 
tuminous Concrete Assn., Inc., and 
17 companies that make and sell 
bituminous concreie, road tar, and 
asphalt. The suit, filed in federal court 
at Boston, charges the association and 
the firms with conspiracy to fix prices 
and to submit “fictitious bids” to cities 
and towns in the state. 
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A Big Year for Sodium Borohydride 


New Price, Product Forms, Applications! 


The pace of progress has been rapid! If you’re not 
up to date on sodium borohydride’s growing role in 
chemical processing, you'll profit from this review. 


New price! $19.90 per pound is the new domes- 
tic price for 98% pure sodium borohydride powder 
in lots of 5,000 pounds. Increased commercial use 
and expanded production have made this possible. 


New product forms! (1) PELLETS—Sodium 
borohydride is now available in smooth, crowned 
pellets that simplify handling. Available in both 
10/32” and 24/32” diameters. (2) SWS — Stabilized 
water solution, a new form of sodium borohydride is 
available in commercial quantities at a price less 
than half of the pure powder material. A stable, 
aqueous caustic solution, sodium borohydride con- 
tent is about 12 weight per cent. (3) PURE POWDER 
—98% sodium borohydride, a white crystalline 
product, remarkably stable and easily used with 
complete safety in standard equipment. 


New applications — New product forms have 
sparked many new applications. Pellets, for exam- 
ple, make sodium borohydride ideal for continuous 


fixed-bed, in-stream carbonyl group and peroxide 
reductions. SWS will perform the same reductions 
using simple contact methods. Sodium borohydride 
is exceptionally effective for foaming plastics and 
silicates; bleaching and stabilizing wood pulps; and 
treating natural and synthetic textiles. In any form, 
it offers many advantages as a high-yield reducing 
agent for esters, aldehydes, ketones, and peroxides. 


For technical service — Contact MHI! 
Over 23 years experience, plus exclusive patent rights 
for the manufacture of sodium borohydride and its 
Organic reduction applications, qualify MHI as an 
exceptionally helpful source for technical service. 


- 
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For complete 
information, 
write for these 
technical 
publications. 


The Mixed Hydrides NaBH, In Cellulos 
Organic Reductions and Sugar Chemistry 
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PIONEERS IN HYDRIDE CHEMISTRY 


Metal Hydrides Incorporated 


430 CONGRESS STREET, BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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and chemicals by controlled water streams from HAWS Emergency Eye-Wash Fountains. 
This “split second safety” before medical aid arrives can mean the difference between 
temporary eye irritation and permanent eye injury! HAWS will provide emergency 
facilities best suited for your safety program—minimizing hazards, reducing claims, 


lowering insurance costs. Get the facts by writing today for illustrated literature ! 


HAWS EYE-WASH FOUNTAINS 


MODEL 7100 oe 
(old mode! 8930 | = 
Basic eye-wash mode! with enameled iron bow!l; (4 
quick-opening valve for manual operation; adaptable —~ 
to treadie operation; chrome plated brass water pres- } 
sure regulators and twin fountain heads. Wall mounted 
and pedestal models available. 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 
Since 1909 
@)) 1443 FourtH sTREET 
w=/ BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 19 Columbus Avenue, San Francisco 11, California, U.S.A. 





AROMATIC SOLVENTS 


Benzol — Toluol — Xylol 
Super Hi-Flash Naphtha 
intermediate 
Aromatics 


GLYCOLS 
GLYCOL ETHERS 
CHLORINATED SOLVENTS 
KETONES + ESTERS * AMINES 
PLASTICIZERS * AROMATIC SOLVENTS 
‘SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS + ALCOHOLS 
ALIPHATIC NAPHTHAS + POLYETHYLENE GLYCOLS 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS, INC. 
60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK =, 4. 


WoOrth 2-7763 (N.Y.) MArket 2-3650 (N.J.) 
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KEY CHANGES 


Bruce K. Brown to board chairman 
and chief executive officer, and Frank 
M. Perry to president, Petroleum 
Chemicals Inc., subsidiary of Cities 
Service Co. and Continental Oil Co. 
(Bartlesville, Okla.). 


Thomas P. Nantz to vice-president, 
marketing, and Robert D. Scott to 
vice-president, manufacturing and de- 
velopment, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., division of B. F. Goodrich Co. 
(Akron, O.). 


Robert E. Swisher to vice-president, 
marketing, Alsynite Division, Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc. (San Diego, 
Calif.). 


Frederick H. Shillito and Orville T. 
Thompson to board of directors; 
George L. Innes to vice-president, 
sales; Kenneth E. Walker to comp- 
troller; and Robert M. Hutchison, to 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, Michigan Chemical Corp. (St. 
Louis, Mich.). 


James L. Allen to board of direc- 
tors, Charles S. Brown to vice-presi- 
dent, production, Peter J. Marschall 
to vice-president, engineering, Abbott 
Laboratories (North Chicago, IIl.). 


I. Willard Crull to board of di- 
rectors, Allied Laboratories, Inc., 
(Indianapolis). 


William L. Davidson to chairman 
and chief executive officer, Trans-Sil 
Corp., partly owned subsidiary of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
(Englewood, N. J.). 


Eldridge J. Black to vice-president 
and general manager, Industrial 
Chemicals Division, Stepan Chemical 
Co. (Chicago). 


John O. Logan and C. L. William- 
son to vice-president and secretary, 
respectively, Penn-Olin Chemical Co., 
jointly owned subsidiary of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. and Penn- 
salt Chemicals Corp. (Baltimore). 


DIED 


Harold D. Tompkins, 66, vice-presi- 
dent, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
at Boston, Mass. 


Robert A. Burgoyne, 47, vice-presi- 
dent, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., 
at Wigan, England. 
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A huge twin cone blender is used by Morton in making Reagent Grade 
c je 


odium chlor or pharmaceutical and other high purity uses. Holding 


three tons of specially refined salt, the blender mixes it so that all drums 
m the blended lot have an identical analysis chemically. The American 
\ical Society's specifications for purity are rigid and it takes the tech- 
know-how of a company like Morton to make Reagent Grade Salt to 

2 specifications. 


It for every indus- 

: has two or more sources 
f salt you might need and is equipped to make delivery from 
alternate plants, even under adverse conditions which might otherwise 
endanger the continuous operation of your plant. 

With Morton, you get the fastest, most economical delivery on a t 
thousands of tons of salt. You also deal with salesmen backed by the s 
most complete salt research laboratory in the world. Any sa INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 

problem your Morton Saltman personally can’t solve can be ref 
Morton's laboratory for quick, thorough analysis. This technical help alone : & 
can save you thousands of dollars every year, 


ery ye 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, Tel.: Financial 6-1300 
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You can discover them by the score—new worlds of 


exciting products made from Sinclair petrochemicals. 
For example, a new rope made from Sinclair propylene is 
so light it floats. Yet it can secure a tanker in a hurricane. 


The Sinclair Organization is proud of its reputation for 
performance. Sinclair plants built to supply requirements 


° Onty ONE NEW W 


ort?" 


of chemical users have gone on stream in advance of 
scheduled completion date with products substantially 
exceeding customers’ specifications —a direct benefit to 


the chemical manufacturer. 


For prompt, dependable supplies of the finest petrochem- 
icals available—see 


SINCLAIR PETROCHEMICALS, INC. 


sbsidiary « nclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth A Nev 


N sai 20, N.Y. 
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Canada is upping sales of aluminum ingots to Communist China. 
Aluminium Company of Canada has reportedly sold 5-6,000 tons of the 
metal to China this year; that compares with less than 3,000 tons shipped 
last year. China is paying full market price—23%¢/lb.—charged by 
Canadian producers in foreign markets other than the U.S. 





Current trade step-up with China marks another about-face in 
a series of on-and-off deals between the two countries. In the winter of 
"58-59, for example, Alcan rebuffed China’s business feelers because trade 
then might have antagonized bigger buyers in the U.S. 


But in ’59, as prices and international political atmosphere im- 
proved, Alcan began shipping to China. Later, that country was again 
dropped off Alcan’s customer list, reportedly because Alcan was unwilling 
to grant the special terms it requested. 


Alcan’s renewed interest in the Chinese aluminum market may 
be at least partly prompted by fear that aluminum stocks may get out of 
hand. Reason: Alcan and U.S. aluminum producers are still pushing pro- 
duction, expect to top ’59 output. Alcan’s output, for example, might go 
as high as 700,000 tons, compared with 520,000 tons turned out in °59. 





Although production schedules remain unchanged, the U.S. and 
Canadian aluminum industries are far less optimistic about consumption 
and sales than they were in first-of-year forecasts; business pickup has been 
less sprightly than expected, and consumption forecasts for the year as a 
whole are now being revised downward. 

e 

U.S. argon output climbed more than 18%, hit a record high 
in 59, to more than offset the recession-bred cutback in ’58. Just-revealed 
estimate by the Business and Defense Services Administration puts °59 
output at 440 million cu. ft., substantially more than the 372 million cu. ft 
turned out in ’58. Resumption of production growth underscores the ex- 
panding uses for argon which have made feasible a growing list of 
producing companies. In January °51 only three firms were separating 
argon (in four plants), now 19 companies operate 30 plants. 





BDSA’s latest (58) end-use breakdown for argon (in % total 
consumption): welding 34.1%; aircraft, 33; electric lamp and electronics, 
7.4; titanium, zirconium and other rare-mineral production, 5.3; auto- 
motive, 3.2; shipbuilding and railroading, 1.9; dealers and resale, 11.2; 


chemicals, nucleonics and miscellaneous outlets, 0.3; direct sales to govern- 
ment, 3.6%. 





But a new look in the argon/helium production balance may be 
in the offing. For many years argon output has outpaced helium (CW, 
April 25, ’59, p. 86), but the current big push for helium recovery 
(CW Market Newsletter, March 19) could put helium in the forefront. 
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Reichhold Chemical claims it has solved the wood rosin shortage 
problem that worries the papermaking industry (CW, March 5, p. 73; April 
16, p. 111). Touting a new product called WETstrez p-685—used to 
waterproof starch-clay coating colors and adhesives—RCI says paper mills 
using the new product can reduce rosin consumption 40-50%. 





Russia has picked up some more rubber on the London market. 
A purchase of 4,000 tons of natural rubber—in addition to 3,000 tons 
bought earlier (CW Market Newsletter, April 16)—brings total to 7,000 
tons since March. 





In this case, however, purchase was made through dealers, not 
through the British board of trade, although the rubber involved came 
from the government stockpile. The second transaction supports belief that 
Russia—and Communist China, which also is buying again—may this year 
materially influence international rubber prices. 


Two developments in packaging films: 





Scott Paper Co. (Chester, Pa.) continues its ambitious test- 
marketing program. Latest product is a polyethylene food wrap, Wonder 
Wrap, being test-marketed in two U.S. areas. According to Scott President 
Thomas McCabe, several similar products currently are being evaluated 
in foreign countries, including Britain. Scott sales are handled in the U.K. 
by its affiliate, Bowater-Scott Corp., Ltd. 


Meanwhile, says McCabe, Scott paper products are now being 
commercially marketed in Canada and Mexico. Canadian sales are 
doubling the 5% growth rate in the U.S., and Mexican sales are running 
twice ’59 figures. McCabe warns, however, that in selling to foreign mar- 
kets, it takes as many as five years to get a new product to the marketing 
stage, another two years for market development. 


And, AviSun’s polypropylene food-grade polymer and its film, 
Olefane, are qualified, under Food and Drug Administration’s April 16 
regulation, for use in all food packaging, according to the company. 
Likely use for film: boilable pouches. Also on the horizon, but 18 months 
to two years away, is the use of water-soluble film pouches for foods. 
Currently Mono-Sol (Gary, Ind.) and Reynolds Metals Co. (Richmond, 
Va.) are producing commercial quantities of a suitable water-soluble film 
from Borden Chemical Co.’s polyvinyl alcohol resin, Lemoflex. Applica- 
tion for FDA approval of Lemoflex for food packaging is under study. 


SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—WEEK ENDING APRIL 25, 1960 


Change New Price 
uP 


Castor oil, imp., No. 1, Brazilian iy a $0.0025 $0.18 
DOWN 


Citrol, CP bots. .. ae a $0.15 $3.60 
Coconut oil, acids, dist., tank + sae a ak ace 0.0225 0.2575 








All prices per pound unless quantity is quoted. 
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Chemical plasticizers 


Cosmetics 


Technical Eicosane is a water white mixture of predomi- 
nantly straight chain paraffin hydrocarbons averaging 20 
carbon atoms per molecule. Typical properties are: Melting 
Point, 96.5° F; Color (Saybolt), 25; Specific Gravity, 0.750 
@ 176° F; Boiling Range @ 10 mm., 10%—383° F, 90%—410° F. 

It can be readily chlorinated to yield a product with out- 
standing stability characteristics. In addition to being more 
stable, chlorinated eicosane has a lower viscosity for a given 
percentage of chlorine than paraffin wax as shown on the 
chart at left. 

Because Technical Eicosane chlorinates so readily, it is 
used to make excellent flameproofing compounds for fabrics 
and for extending the life, mileage and effectiveness of 
heavy-duty gear lubricants. It is also used as an excellent 
raw material in manufacturing chemical plasticizers to help 
plastics resist freeze-up and the effects of hot sun, salt water 
and oil, and as a textile lubricant and cosmetic base. 

It pays to know the Atlantic family of petrochemicals — 
and the opportunities they offer for better products. Tell us 
if you would like to have Atlantic help you in putting Tech- 
nical Eicosane to work in your product. Send for a sample. 
Chemicals Division, The Atlantic Refining Company, 260 


South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ay 
ATLANTIC 
SiS aaa 


PETROLEUM 
CHEMICALS 


Philadelphia * Providence « Charlotte »* Chicago * Los Angeles 

In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company, Lt 
a Europe: Atantic Chemicals SAB, Antwerp, Belgium 

In South America: Atlantic Refining Company of Brazil, Rio de Janeire 
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Sules development prob- 
lems of beryllium, tanta- 
lum and columbium—three 
rare metals—typify the dif. 
ficulties of cracking poten- 
tially lush space-age mar- 
kets with novel materials. 
Here’s how these metals 
have fared so far in atomic 
energy, missile, aviation, 
and other fast-paced and 
technologically evolving in- 
dustries, and an estimate of 
their future. 


Rare Metals Groom for Space-Age 


Plans to expand beryllium metal 
capacity—trecently revealed by Brush 
Beryllium (Cleveland) — underscores 
growing enthusiasm for a small group 
of minor metals that are today carv- 
ing niches in atomic and space-age 
markets. Although growth is hampered 
by many tough problems, there’s con- 
siderable optimism about the future of 
these metals—especially beryllium, 
columbium and tantalum. 

Brush spokesmen say the firm had 
a “vacuum-cast beryllium” metal ca- 
pacity of 8,000 lbs./month (96,000 
lbs./year) in °58; it was upped to 
12,000 lbs./month (144,000 Ibs./- 
year) in °59. And the Elmore, O., 
plant will eventually be boosted to 
25,000-Ibs./month (300,000  Ibs./- 
year) capacity. 

In fact, a bit more can be squeezed 
out, and production has been pushed 
at full capacity. For example, Brush’s 
Qutput in °58 was close to 100,000 
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Nuclear and space-age needs nudge 


BERYLLIUM 


TANTALUM 











estimated short tons 








lbs.; this year, output of 200,000 Ibs. 
is likely. (Brush thinks it can turn out 
13,000 Ibs./month now, expects more 
when new capacity becomes effective 
the latter part of ’60. The full, 25,000- 
Ibs./month capacity probably won’t 
be operable until mid-’61.) 

How Much Beryllium? A puzzler 
is just how the other U.S. producer 
— Beryllium Corp.—fits into the pic- 
ture. That firm is somewhat more 
reticent about disclosing its produc- 
tion/capacity picture, despite Brush’s 
revelations. 

One explanation: Brush was seeking 
public financing of its beryllium ven- 
ture, had to reveal its plans; but 
Beryllium Corp. isn’t looking for out- 
side money, prefers not to reveal its 
competitive potential. 

Beryllium Corp.’s President Walter 
Lowry has, nevertheless, expressed 
faith in the “explosive growth” of the 
beryllium business, recently said his 


estimated short tons 





firm would spend about $3.5 million 
for expansion this year—mostly for 
new fabricating facilities. 

Beryllium Corp. didn’t turn out pure 
metal until the end of *58—was, in 
fact, about a year late in deliveries 
contracted with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Significant amounts were, 
however, made in ’59; more will come 
in ’60. 

Trade reports put Beryllium Corp.’s 
current metal output at some 100,000 
Ibs./year; but some observers warn 
that this is a tricky evaluation because 
the firm plans a fast take-off as soon 
as fabricating bugs are worked out. 
Implication is that the firm has much 
more theoretical capacity of prime 
metal than is used now; belief is that 
the firm doesn’t want to step up pro- 
duction until it’s ready to handle the 
metal in its fabricating plants, which 
will be steadily increasing through ’60. 

According to reliable estimates, 
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Role 


Beryllium Corp.’s total output of 
prime metal should hit 300,000 Ibs./- 
year by the end of *60 (which would 
probably be the output rate for ’61). 

Thus, the total current U.S. produc- 
tion of some 300,000 Ibs./year seems 
reasonable; and there’s a good possi- 
bility that output will jump to 500,000 
lbs./year in °61. It would be a sub- 
stantial increase over the outputs of 
recent years—200,000 Ibs. in ’59, 
100,000 Ibs. in ’58. 

The growth rate of beryllium in 
the years ahead—especially beyond 
’61—is still pretty much a guess be- 
cause of several factors. The metal’s 
ultimate importance in atomic, missile 
and other fast-changing uses is yet 
to be determined, although prospects 
right now are bright. 

But there are still some tough 
fabricating obstacles. Hurdling them 
would do much to put beryllium mar- 
kets into a fast pace. 
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Beryllium is used to make X-ray 
windows, is used in nuclear reactors 
(as moderator and reflector). There 
are also many—and some potential— 
uses for beryllium in aviation and 
missile applications (e.g., structural 
airframe parts, gyroscope parts, heat- 
sink applications). Particularly impor- 
tant industrial uses now are in the 
form of alloys—beryllium-copper, 
beryllium-nickel, beryllium-aluminum 
—which go into a host of fabricated 
parts (although alloy manufacture does 
not require intermediate preparation 
of pure beryllium metal, and these 
uses are not necessarily reflected in 
Statistics on output of pure metal). 

Beryllium Importer: Beryllium’s 
bright future is generating mounting 
interest among minerals importers. 
Most recent importer, and the only 
one with mining interests: Standard 
Beryllium Corp., which is head- 
quartered in New York. 

The past two years, this firm has 
been privately owned and operated 
under the name Brand Overseas Corp. 
But it has now sold 200,000 shares 
of common stock to the public. Major 
customer for the beryl ore it imports. 
Beryllium Corp. 

Standard Beryllium declares it may 
establish a subsidiary to lease equip- 
ment for further development of beryi- 
lium ore reserves in Brazil, which 
supplied about 30% of U.S. beryl 
imports in °59. Standard Beryllium 
has a 25% interest in Icombra—a 
Brazilian company that owns conces- 
sion rights in three mines in the 
Fazenda Boa Vista area, and one in 
the Fazenda Larajeiras area. 

Columbium/Tantalum Jog: One 
look at the current columbium and 
tantalum markets picture comes from 
Charles d’A. Hunt of Stauffer-Temes- 
cal (Richmond, Calif.), who recently 
discussed the metals at a meeting of 
the Western Market Research Group, 
in San Francisco. (Stauffer-Temescal 
produces ultrapure metals in electron- 
beam melting furnaces, also makes 
and sells ebm. furnaces to others.) 

Hunt figures that the U.S. colum- 
bium business will add up to some 
200,000 Ibs. of production this year. 
He sees this as a $10-million/year 
business, considering that ingots sell 
for about $50/lb. (roundels are 
quoted at $36/Ib., following a price 
drop from $50 several months ago). 


Outlook for columbium—as Hunt 
sees it—is for an output increase of 
10-20 tons/day and a price drop to 
about $8/lb. in the next five to eight 
years. 

Hunt sees similar performances by 
tantalum, which has about double the 
market as columbium—i.e., about 
400,000 Ibs. this year. At the going 
price of $50/Ib., this adds up to a 
$20-million/year business. 

Tantalum prices have been drop- 
ping in recent weeks. Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical, for example, posted 25% 
price cuts, which pulled powdered tan- 
talum down to $30/lb.; tabs on tan- 
talum oxide and tantalum carbide 
were also reduced. Kennametal simul- 
taneously reduced prices of capacitor- 
grade tantalum powders 14-23%, 
bringing 100-Ib. lots down to $41.50/- 
lb. from $61.53/lb. Latest quotes on 
sheet tantalum are $50.35-59.18/Ib.; 
for rod, $73.04-80.23/Ib. 

Fansteel based its price cuts on in- 
creased production at Muskogee, 
Okla., and expanded facilities at North 
Chicago. 

As with columbium, says Hunt, tan- 
talum markets won’t really accelerate 
until substantial price reductions come 
about; then the metal can begin to 
compete effectively with more com- 
mon metals. Moreover, developing 
major applications for these metals— 
especially in the CPI—is a long-term 
proposition. One reason: columbium 
metal and its alloys have good prop- 
erties for various process applications, 
but engineers, according to Hunt, 
won't go out on a limb to try them. 
Nevertheless, there’s hope that tech- 
nological information gained by the 
atomic energy industry, and by rocket 
ind missile engineers, will seep through 
into the chemical industry and spur 
increased interest in the metals. 

Use of columbium-bearing alloys in 
high-temperature applications is in- 
creasing steadily; for example, the 
latest U.S. rocket plane (X-15) uses 
for its outer surface Inconel-X, which 
contains 1% columbium. Columbium 
and columbium-tantalum steels are 
used in fabrication applications where 
high strength is needed. Tantalum 
also is of growing importance in 
manufacture of capacitors (which fea- 
ture high capacity per unit volume, 
low dissipation, long shelf-life). 

Other Metals: Rumors earlier this 
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*Chemicals customizing 


Check these special services: 


Need a special run? 

Need a small batch to tank car load? 

Want special intermediates for your process? 
Want confidential development assistance? 


Need quick development—fast? 


CALL KOPPERS 


Yes .. . for these and many other reasons, many 
manufacturers call Koppers for fine chemicals, 
components and intermediates. 

KOPPERS You, too, should call Koppers for all your 
research, development and production require- 
ments. Don’t do it yourself! Call Koppers. 


® VMA 6964 


Write for booklet CD-9-51 on Koppers Chemicals Customizing 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Chemicals and Dyestuffs Division 
Koppers Building + Pittsburgh19, Pa. 


Sales offices and warehouses in major cities 
Plants: Lock Haven and Petrolia, Pennsylvania in Canada: Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. 
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month of impending shortages of 
tellurium metal brought emphatic 
denials from U.S. and Canadian pro- 
ducers. 

(Tellurium producers are: Ameri- 
can Metal Climax, American Smelt- 
ing and Refining, International Smelt- 
ing and Refining, Phelps Dodge 
Refining, U.S. Smelting, Refining & 
Mining.) 

They estimate that annual output 
of tellurium in the Western Hemi- 
sphere can be increased to 500,000- 
750,000 lbs./year, using currently 
available sources. Heretofore, pro- 
ducers have made available only 
enough tellurium to serve existing 
markets. 

Moreover, producers say, 1 million 
lbs. of tellurium could be refined 
from muds and residues accumulated 
by refineries; recovery of tellurium 
from nonferrous refining residues has 
up to now been of little interest. 

There has been a relatively new 
and growing demand for tellurium 
in thermoelectric applications (direct 
transformation of thermal energy 
into electrical energy, or vice versa); 
important markets in thermoelectric 
devices used for electronic cooling 
and heating appear certain. 

Heretofore, use of tellurium has 
been largely limited to metallurgical 
applications and in production of 
chemicals for rubber processing. 

Tungsten is another minor metal 
now showing definite advances. One 
indication: a recent offering of com- 
mercial quantities of a new tungsten- 
tantalum alloy by Stauffer-Temescal 
(CW, March 19, p. 66). 

As with other metals and their de- 
rivatives, tungsten prices have de- 
clined steadily. The metal is now 
quoted at $2.75-2.90/Ib. in 1,000- 
lb. lots of 98.8% material. 

In some instances the good for- 
tunes of tungsten and tantalum may 
lie partly in their joint properties— 
as in case of the tungsten-tantalum 
alloy; but generally price is an im- 
portant factor, as it is with all these 
metals (although some _ marketers 
think less so for beryllium than for 
tantalum and columbium). Nonethe- 
less, market growth will hinge largely 
on the speed with which methods of 
making and handling the metals can 
be improved, and on accumulation of 
technical information that will pave 
the way for their use in nuclear and 
space-age industries. 
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To make a good shampoo... 


you need CARBIDE’S Ethanolamines 


Good detergent action, mild alkalinity, and bland 
skin action—are three reasons why soaps based on 
mono-, di- or triethanolamine are used to make fast selling 
hair shampoos. For example, a good shampoo is made 
from a coconut oil soap of triethanolamine which 
combines excellent detergent, lathering, and rinsing 
properties. 


Amine soaps, made with triethanolamine or mono- 
and triethanolamine, are easily emulsified. Thus, excel- 
lent products can be prepared by simplified and less- 
costly emulsification procedures. Also, soaps based 
on CARBIDE’s ethanolamines are non-corrosive and 


have excellent storage stability. 


You can obtain valuable technical information and 
suggested formulations for solvent emulsions, ‘‘soluble”’ 
oils, wax emulsions, and oil and wax polishes by calling 
your Carpipe Technical Representative. Or, write 
Department B, Union Carbide Chemicals Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. In Canada: Carbide 
Chemicals Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada 


Limited, Montreal. 
UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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Dow’s Midland maintenance supervisors meet each week to talk shop with manager Chase Oren. This 


We 
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View from a Maintenance Manager's Chair: 


Time is running out on Chase 
Oren’s weekly maintenance super- 
visor meetings at Dow Chemical’s 
Midland, Mich., plant (shown above). 
After 19 years of managing one of the 
largest chemical plant maintenance 
operations in the country, he retires 
this year. But from his vantage point, 
his final few meetings more than con- 
clude long-working friendships. They 
also point up industry’s main main- 
tenance problem of the future: keep- 


ing in touch with the individuals who 
have to get the job done. 
“Management in most chemical 
plants,” says Oren, “is placing more 
and more emphasis on scientific meth- 
ods and controls for improving main- 
tenance performance. Many are al- 
ready in use, and more are bound to 
come, because we’re all working on 
them. The big danger is in losing 
sight of the human factors of the job.” 
Having weekly meetings is one way 
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Charts show Oren (left) when there’s smooth sailing or danger. 
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Oren has kept in direct touch with 
supervisors. “But there is a lot more 
that should be done about job moti- 
vation,” he says. “We all have to get 
out into the plant and chat with the 
individual workers more often.” 

Oren, a large, bluff man, admits with 
typical candor that he doesn’t get out 
into the plant often enough himself. 
And he quickly gets to the root of 
maintenance management’s problem: 
“The job has grown too complex for 
one man to handle as I did until °48. 
Then, I got out into the plant often 
because each job was my worry. Now 
I have a staff of supervisors, and I 
only have time to worry about an in- 
dividual job when it is a really big 
one. And then it is only for morale 
purposes.” 

A Friendly Pat: Oren has no fancy 
theories about motivation. “More 
than 95% of the men are honest and 
want to do a fair day’s work. But 
each man needs a pat on the back 
every so often to show him that you 
still know what it is all about, even 
though you can’t follow each job per- 
sonally,” he says. 

Since there are over 1,600 in the 
Midland plant’s maintenance force, 
the individual approach isn’t easy. 
But Oren still manages to keep family 
names and personal news items for 
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is the way he sees them as he tries to solve his biggest problem: keeping in touch with the individual. 


Look Longer at the Human Side of the Job 


many of the workers properly sorted 
and tagged according to the individual 
concerned. 

Compounding the problem is the 
large plant area over which mainte- 
nance work is spread. And in addition 
to central shops, the Midland plant, 
like many others, has been zoned, and 
area shops, supervision and crews 
have been set up (CW, Aug. 9, ’58, 
p. 57). Oren solved the distance and 
decentralization problems of com- 
munication in ’58, when the recession 
threatened to pinch maintenance jobs. 
He called the entire maintenance force 
together in the plant cafeteria for a 
meeting on economics, explained that 
the maintenance force would get some 
jobs that were ordinarily farmed out, 
if it could prove to management that 
it could do the jobs at lower cost 
than the outsiders. 

Closer Together: While the human 
relations problem within maintenance 
departments may be growing, Oren 
says, another one that plagued many 
maintenance managers for years—the 
relations between maintenance and 
production — is well on the road to 
solution. 

“Maintenance and production are 
moving closer together as processes 
increase in complexity. When plants 
were simpler, production could often 
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run them until they fell apart. Today, 
little things can sometimes shut them 
down easily. And, in the last seven or 
eight years, production has learned 
that it must depend more on main- 
tenance,” says Oren. 

But he doesn’t hold with some main- 
tenance managers who believe that 
maintenance men will some day run 
the plants (CW, March 15, ’58, p. 55). 
They will always be servicemen, he 
claims, because you can’t repair with 


one hand and operate with the other. 
“And, because it is a service group, 
maintenance is the first to have a 
finger pointed in its direction when 
there is trouble. It has to learn to ex- 
pect that.” 

But there is less finger-pointing 
when plants use scientific maintenance 
controls, Oren says: “They wave red 
flags at you before you get into 
trouble.” 

For example, the maintenance de- 


_ a Pte . . 


Paperwork worries Oren, keeps him from touring plant more often. 
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CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY 
OF PETROLEUM 


Just Published. Completely 
covers the chemistry of 
petroleum and the modern 
metho standards, and 
practices of distillation and 
refining. Discusses chemical 
constituents of petroleum, 
physical properties and com- 
mon characteristics of the 
various types, origins, =. 
duction — uses, y- 
bent a. "By William 

nstitute of "industrial Re. 

» and Donald R. Stevens, 

Mellon fnotienss of Industrial Research. 3rd 
Ed., 800 pp., 62 illus., $15.00. 








GAS PURIFICATION 


Just Published. This book fully describes the 
major industrial gas purification techniques 
to aid in the design and operation of com- 
mercial units. Covers ethanolamines for 
hydrogen sulfide and carbon dioxide removal, 
mechanical design and operation of ethanola- 
mine plants, gas dehydration and purification 
by absorption, catalytic conversion of gas 
impurities, and many other purification 
techniques. In addition, corrosion, foaming, 
materials of construction, ete. are discussed 
in terms of age A af anatins, problems. 
By Arthur L. Kohl, ef Research Chemical 
Engineer, and Fred” Riesenfeld, Chief 
Chemist, Fluor Corporation. 534 pp., 
illus., $15.00 








FLUIDIZATION 


Clear treatment of the fundamental develop- 
ments of fluidization. This book fully dis- 
cusses the fluidized state, fixed bed and onset 
of fluidization, the expanded bed, elutriation, 
heat transfer, the spouted bed, fluid mixing, 
ete. Special features include a critica] pres- 
entation of numerous working correlations 
and an explanation of fluidization phenomena 
relating A. flow of fluids through fixed beds. 
By Max . 2 Ch 1 Engineer. 
336 pp., 184 Th $11.50 











CHEMICAL ENGINEERS’ 
HANDBOOK 


Takes up recent developments, new proce- 
dures, a equipment, in modern chemical 
engineering fundamentals and practice. Gives 
quick answers to many probl 

of tables, formulas, and 7 mewn Sy Brings 
you up to date on unit processes, design, and 
practice. For practicing engineers, execu- 
tives, plant or laboratory workers, or me- 
chanical engineers. Provides answers to 
countless questions. Edited by John H. Perry, 
Technical Investigator, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. 3rd Ed. 1942 pp., $21.00 


10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 








McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., Dept. CN-4-29 
327 W. 4ist St. York 36, N. y” 


Send me book(s) “caeked below for 10 days’ ex- 


or ts, 
unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay 

delivery costs if you remit with this coupen—same 

return privilege.) 

0 Gop 5 Sienme—Cham. Tech. of Petroleum, 

D Kohl & Riesenfeld—Gas Purification, $15.00 

D Leva—Fiuldization, $11.50 

0) Perry—Chom. Eng. Handbook, $21.00 


(PRINT) 


or price and term: je U.S. 
AL McGraw-Hill oc. N. Y.c. 


‘ 
‘ 
CN-4-28 5 
‘ 





PRODUCTION 


partment at Midland uses plant motor 
loads as a gauge of its manpower 
utilization. Monthly IBM breakdown 
of work order information helps pro- 
vide control over estimated and actual 
job costs, work backlog. 

Oren points out that there was no 
real planning, scheduling and cost 
control when he took charge in °41, 
but he takes no credit for most of 
the “high-powered” techniques now 
being used. “All I did was pick the 
men. They worked out methods for 
analyzing and controlling what we 
used to do by the seat of our pants,” 
he says. 

Getting Good Men: Picking the 
right men for the job usually isn’t 
easy, however. Like maintenance man- 
agers at many chemical plants, Oren 
has trouble finding men with the wide 
range of talents needed to fill super- 
visory jobs. 

Maintenance supervisors must be 
able to handle men who are skilled 
craftsmen, must have an understand- 
ing of crafts as well as chemical proc- 
esses—and in addition, have admin- 
istrative ability. “A man must be a 
mechanical, civil, chemical and elec- 
trical engineer rolled into one. And 
a few business administration courses 
at college wouldn’t hurt,” Oren adds. 
“It’s a tough field to interest young- 
sters in—maybe because i isn’t 
stressed sufficiently at colleges,” he 
says. Like many other maintenance 
managers, he sees the field as a major 
route to success. But he’s puzzled by 
the inability of management to in- 
terest chemical engineers in mainte- 
nance careers. 

Oren’s assistant, Dick Woodbury, 
sees encouraging signs, however: “A 
few chemical engineering professors 
are stirring up interest in maintenance 
for thesis topics. What the college 
students haven't realized is that main- 
tenance is practically a wide-open 
field for application of research 
talents.” 

But qualified men can often be 
found in unlikely spots. Oren’s back- 
ground, for example, is business ad- 
ministration. A number of others at 
Midland have come up through the 
construction ranks. In on-the-job 
maintenance training, Oren cites the 
job of coordinators as a key spot. They 
get job planning and scheduling ex- 
perience, are immersed in communi- 
cation with the mechanics and with 
the production department. 


But all the on-the-job training and 
engineering and administrative back- 
ground can’t make up for lack in one 
area. “I’ve made only one big mistake 
in picking supervisors,” Oren says. 
“He looked like a crackerjack, but I 
had to let him go because he couldn’t 
get along with people.” 

Just how much maintenance effi- 
ciency can be fmproved by a friendly 
pat on the back may be difficult to 
gauge. But as scientific analysis of 
plant maintenance continues to take 
tighter hold, Oren’s views are worth 
close scrutiny. 


EQUIPMENT 


Peak-Picking Recorder: Weston In- 
struments Division of Daystrom, Inc. 
(614 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 12, 
N. J.), is out with a new recorder that 
picks out peak points in measurement 
of process stream components. Called 
Model 6707, the recorder is particu- 
larly suited to studying trends in gas 
chromatography analysis of stream 
components. 

ao 

Transfer Control: Republic Flow 
Meters Co.’s (400 North Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa.) new line of 
pneumatic control stations features 
“bumpless” transfer between auto- 
matic and manual control. The stations 
are designed to operate with Repub- 
lic’s Vector Series of instruments, are 
accurate to 1% of full-scale readings. 

& 

Pressure Transducer: A low-capac- 
ity pressure transducer for measur- 
ing differential, absolute and gauge 
pressures ind translating them into an 
electrical output, is a new product of 
the Electronics & Instrumentation 
Division of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp. (42 Fourth Ave., Waltham 54, 
Mass.). The unit operates on line pres- 
sures up to 90 psi. Cell capacities: 
+15, 30 and 60 psi.; accuracy: 
+0.1% of full scale. 

* 

Liquid Metering: Sterling E. Nor- 
cross Companies (19 Osborne St., 
Bloomfield, N. J.) is offering a new 
pumpless, gravity-metering feeder for 
drop-rate discharge of liquids from 
drums and tanks. The feeder has a 
head-loss equalizer, is made of poly- 
vinyl chloride and Teflon. Metering 
range: 1 drop/minute to 10 gal./hour. 

& 
Motor Base: Where space is at a 
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Dirt pick-up test proves 


Eastman Polymeric Plasticizer NP-10 


? 

‘ 
ey 
A 


in vinyl Commmnemaaie 


J 


/ Vinyl film containing ‘ /Vinyl film containing Vinyl film containing Eastman 
polymeric plasticizer A / polymeric plasticizer B  “/ Polymeric Plasticizer NP-10 


These three photographs show the results of exposing vinyl films to sun and The test: Samples of vinyl film, each 

weather for a period of six months. containing 50 parts of plasticizer per 
The top two samples are plasticized with ordinary commercial polymeric hundred parts of resin, were prepared 

plasticizers, the lower one with Eastman Polymeric Plasticizer NP-10 using three different polymeric plasti- 
The two vinyl films containing Plasticizer A and Plasticizer B show excessive cizers. The test samples were exposed 

dirt pick-up resulting from migration of the plasticizer to the surface of the film. for six months on a weathering fence 

The vinyl sample containing NP-10 shows virtually no dirt pick-up. inclined at 45 degrees to the south. At 
Superior migration resistance is only one of the permanence characteristics the end of the test period, surface of 

contributed to vinyls by NP-10. Its loss from vinyl films to hydrocarbons, soapy film was observed for degree of dirt 

water and activated charcoal is also extremely low. It is highly resistant to hydrol- pick-up. 

ysis. Thus, vinyls containing NP-10 can be expected to retain their plasticity 

under the most severe conditions for long periods of time. SALES OFFICES: 

In spite of these outstanding permanence characteristics, NP-10 is not a high- 
molecular-weight material. Consequently, it blends easily and rapidly, permitting Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta; Chicago; 
vinyl compounders to maintain efficient production schedules. Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; Framingham, 

This combination...ease of processing with maximum permanence...makes Mass.; Greensboro, N. C.; Houston; 
NP-10 an ideal plasticizer for many vinyl applications. We invite you to investi- New York; St. Louis. 
gate its performance in your own formulations. For samples of NP-10, write 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 
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Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 


West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., 
San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; 
Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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Atianta 3 Michael Miller, 
1301 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., JAckson 
3-6951 


Boston 16 .. Paul F. McPherson, 350 Park 
Square Building, HUbbard 2-7160 


Gia 11 . Alfred D. Becker, IJr., 
J. Claussen, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
MOhawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 13 H. J. Sweger, Duncan C. 
Stephens, 1164 Illuminating Bldg., 55 
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Dallas 1 Gene Holland, Gordon Jones, 
The Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce 8St., 
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PRODUCTION 


premium in variable-speed sheave in- 
stallations, T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
(Chambersburg, Pa.) recommends its 
new sliding motor bases. The motor 
base is less than 2 in. high, slides to 
permit shortening center-to-center dis- 
tance and freeing V-belts from the 
grooves for sheave adjustments. 
e 

High-Temperature Respirator: Am- 
erican Optical Co.’s (Southbridge, 
Mass.) new respirator cartridge for 
use at temperatures up to 300 F per- 
mits inspection and repair of furnaces, 
ovens and kilns prior to their cooling. 
Insurance company testing shows: 
increase in working time, without 
discomfort, from 7 minutes to 20 
minutes in a kiln at 156 F and 20% 
humidity, and from a few seconds to 
8 minutes in a wet kiln at 135 F and 
80% humidity. The respirator has a 
heat exchanger of 65 layers of alu- 
minum screening fitted into a semi- 
rigid polyurethane foam shell. 

® 

Long-Stem Thermometer: W. C. 
Dillon & Co. (14620 Keswick St., 
Van Nuys, Calif.) is offering a new 
stainless-steel, dial thermometer that 
has a 6-ft. stem for use in deep 
vats, tanks, ducts and stacks. Tem- 
perature ranges: 0-200 F and 200- 
1000 F; accuracy: 1% of full-scale 
reading. 

* 

High-Vacuum Gauge: F. J. Stokes 
Corp. (5500 Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 
20) is offering a new series of 
ionization gauge controls for measure- 
ment of ultrahigh vacuum in plant 
applications. The controls, said to 
feature rugged construction and easy 
maintenance, have electrometer-type 
amplifiers rather than bridge circuits 
to negate feedback, improve ac- 
curacy. Models IG-50 and TIG-50 
have a 10-8 to 10-°° mm. Hg range; 
models IG-60 and TIG-60, a 10°° to 
107° mm. Hg range. TIG models 
combine a thermocouple gauge cir- 
cuit with the ionization gauge. 

e 

Welding Gun: High Vacuum Equip- 
ment Corp. (2 Churchill Rd., Hing- 
ham, Mass.) is offering a new elec- 
tron-beam welding gun called Beam- 
atron for welding uses such as for 
circumferential welds, applications 
where the part cannot be rotated as 
it’s welded for annealing and _ heat- 
cleaning long sections of tubing. It’s 
electrostatically focused. 
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Published: each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. 

Rate—$3.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum $ 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 








ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Box No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication. 


Send to office spores 599, 
NEW YORK 3 BOX 12 


CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





POSITIONS VACANT 





Excellent opportunity for man thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the formulation and production of 
Styrene Butadiene tices for use in paints. 
Location—Metropolitan New York, Salary open. 
Our personnel know of this ad. P- 4225, Chemical 
Week. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 





Specialty equipment co ny requires manu- 
facturers representative. Should be in the 35 to 
45 age range and presently handling similar 
accounts. Several territories open. Submit resume 
to RW-4099, Chemical Week. 





Agents Wanted—Sell our Laboratory controlled 
reprocessed by-product chemicals: Amines, Gly- 
cols, Solvents, Glycol Ethers, Polyethylene 

Waxes, GRS Latices. Our products sell up to 
40% below current chemical market. Hot leads 
and active accounts — over to sales pro 
ducer. Aggressive resentation especially 
needed in Eastern —“ outhern territories. Re- 
aol held in confidence. RW-4238, Chemical 
eek, 





Major Mfr. Plastic Pi & Fittings desirous of 
obtaining industrial sales representatives capable 
of calling on chemical and process industries with 
plastic fittings, sheet and a special. 
ties. R 4286, emical Wee 





POSITION WANTED 





Desire immediate contact with company de- 
manding profit and requiring skill and experience, 
Age 37, Relocation possible. 10 years sales in- 
cluding: Plasticizers, Perlitic filter aids, Benzyl 
Chemicals, Acids, Cutting Oil & Asphalt addi 
tives, Fatty Acids & Derivatives, Industrial Oils 
& Solvents, Wetting ‘ea & Emulsifiers. PW- 
4183, Chemical Week. 





Chemist—MS Eleven years coatings and plastics 
R & D. Organic and inorganic marine, industrial 
& oil industry corrosion coatings. Aeronat utical, 
electronics & space systems special purpose coat- 
ings, plastics & adhesives. Experience all levels; 
laboratory, staff, sales & management. Available 
employment Los. Angeles Area or consulting any 
area. Own Lab. PW-4264, Chemical Week. 





Project Engineer-Production Manager — B.S. 
Chem.+ Engr.; twelve years in process design, 
production supervision and scheduling, overseas 
construction- plant start-up supt. Desire position 
with opportunities. PW-4253, Chemical Week. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 





Manufacturer Agent Available—Detroit Area 
Distributor offers experienced sales representation 
by technically qualified men. Warehousing, tank 
storage, tank-car and -car unloading, drum- 
ming facilities available and delivery. Write 
en ae & Willihnganz, 615 E. Greendale—De- 
troit 3, Mich. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








Sleeper: hg established specialty chemical 
company in Northeast will return your investment 
within one year with cn capital and mar- 
keting ability. BO-4254 emical Week eck, 


FOR SALE 





on our 


Texas. All T 

columns, by exchangers, 
pumps, valves, pipe, et 
1415 N. Sixth Street, Phitsde hi 22, Pa. 


Dark Diocty! Sebacate, Bulk, 32¢ Ib. DBS Plast. 
Virgin Bulk 35¢ Barium Hydrox. N. Te 
Baker 2 s $0. 06/1b. oluol 
10,000 
drums 
irums 
drums, 
Barrett 





8 43/ecl. 
gin, 20 drs 37¢/Ib. “FS- 4167, Chem. Wk 


Buy To Advanta : name fabeeit, Glacial 
Acetic Acid, Acetaldehyde, “Produced locally for 
better service to you.” Mercury Chemical Corp., 
Edison, N.J. Liberty 8-1540. 








Bentonite clay non-metallics of Gulf Coast and 
oe R. M. Martin Box 9-N. Stn, Nacogdo- 
ches, Tex 





Any quantity—55 gallon stainless steel drums 
in good used condition. Standard Barrel & Bag 
Co. 18640 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit 34, Mich. 





Ammonia Superheater, 98 KW, with 36 heater 
elements. Also Whitlock Ammonia Steam pre- 
a 50 sq. ft. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 
“, a. 





American 36” x 84" Vac. 
ASME, excellent condition. 
Corp. 1415 N. Sixth St., 


dbi drum dryer, 
Perry Equipment 
Phila. 22, Pa. 





CHEMICALS WANTED 





Surplus Wanted—Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals 


Oils, Acids, Plasticizers, Resins, Dyes, Solvents, 


1eerporation, 


Pigments, Etc. Chemical Service 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, 
over 2-6970, 


OPPORTUNITIES . 


EMPLOYMENT 





PERSONNEL 
EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 
BUSINESS 
CHEMICALS 
PLANTS 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


. . « may be offered 
or located through the 
classified advertising sec- 
tion of ... 


CHEMICAL WEEK 


For more _ information, 
write to: CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING DIVISION 
P.O. Box 12 New York 36, 
New York. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1947-1949—=100) 119.9 119.4 117 









Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 109.9 110.8 112.2 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 51.48 52.66 55.49 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 2,305 eke 2,646 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 13,263 13,494 12,609 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 7,032 7,028 7,133 
PRODUCTION INDICATORS 1957—100 Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All manufacturing 111 112 106 
Nondurable goods manufacturing 112 112 108 
Durable goods manufacturing 111 112 104 
Chemicals and allied products 121 119 112 
Industrial chemicals 124 124 115 
Petroleum and coal products 103 102 108 
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millior MANUFACTURERS’ SALES OF PLASTICS million CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS 
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Which of these seven 


Bz A CHROMIUM 
COMPOUNDS 


can you use? 


The 7 chromium compounds listed below are an important 
new group of fine chemicals now being produced by General 
Chemical under its “B&A Quality” label. They have many 
superior characteristics—in purity, in particle size, in uni- 
formity. And a host of uses, too. 

Calcium Chromate 

Calcium Dichromate 

Chromyl! Chloride 


Cobalt Dichromate 

Lithium Chromate 

Lithium Dichromate 
Magnesium Chromate 

Originally introduced by Allied Chemical’s Solvay Process 

Division, these specialty chromium compounds are now being 

produced by General Chemical as part of its extensive B&A 

fine chemicals line. 

Into their manufacture goes General’s long-recognized 
ability to produce reagents and fine chemicals of outstanding 
quality—plus Allied Chemical’s century-old background in 
chromium chemistry. In the future, General will make and 
market other specialty chromium compounds as part of a 
coordinated program with Solvay Process Division . . . indus- 
try’s primary source of large tonnage chromium chemicals. 

For more information on these 7 chromium compounds, 
send coupon today. Samples available on letterhead request. 


llied 


. GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
hemical 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


BAKER & ADAMSON® FINE CHEMICALS 


-—-————— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — -— — 4 


Baker & Adamson® Products 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Allied Chemical Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send further information on the 
Chromium Compounds checked below. 
() Calcium Chromate 
0 Calcium Dichromate 
(] Chromyl Chioride 
(] Cobalt Dichromate 
(— Lithium Chromate 
(0 Lithium Dichromate 


( Magnesium Chromate 


Name 





Title 





Company 





Address___ 


Zone State 





City 


















Put this in your pipe 





Get Durco Sleeveline Type F non-lubricated plug valves 


for your most severe corrosive or erosive services 


You can handle acids such as sulphuric, hydrofluoric 
and nitric; solvents, caustics, chlorine gas or liquid, chlo- 
rinated organics, plastic resins, high vacuums and cor- 
rosive slurries with little or no maintenance problems. 
Durco Type F valves are available in Durimet-20, 316 
Stainless, Monel, Chlorimet-2, Chlorimet-3, and Nickel. | 
Flanged or screwed, in sizes from 14" to 6. 2 or 3 way \\ latcovs & equipment 
design, 150 psi and 300 psi ratings. ee 
Write today for informative Bulletin V/4b. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY INC., Dayton, Ohio / Valves * Pumps = Filters » Process Equipment 











